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‘ Hart’s School History of the United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., 
Professor of Government, Harvard University. 539 pp. Illustrated. 


RITTEN in a style that holds the interest of young people, 
this history for higher elementary grades and junior high 
schools kindles the imagination, impresses the memory and 
inculcates an intelligent patriotism. It gives a remarkably clear 
discussion of our relations with other countries, an unprejudiced 
story of both sides of the wars in which we have taken part and a 
graphic and comprehensive account of social customs and manners 
of various periods. One entire chapter is devoted to children, their 
work, education, games and amusements. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 











EDGAR F. VANBUSKIRK and EDITH LILLIAN SMITH 
Formerly in charge of General Science, Special Teacher of General Science 
DeWitt Clinton High School, in Model School, 
New York City. Boston Normal School. 


: 


THIS textbook is planned for Junior High School grades. The project method of teaching is em- 
phasized throughout the book, with the resulting opportunity for meeting individual interests, apti- 
tudes, and needs of pupils. The problems are thoroughly workable, all having been tested in class. 


No elaborate equipment is needed for the presentation of the course. The authors’ very attractive 
methods of approach to all the problems will arouse and hold the interest of both boys and girls. 
The teaching equipment is unusually adequate. 


a np nn a mn mens 


That this text meets a universal need is shown by its | 
adoption in a large number of cities and towns including: | 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Toledo Newton 
New York Atlanta Cincinnati Baltimore Des Moines 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 














for regular positions. Professional Books for Progressive Teachers 


The pyramid at the right indicates the increase in 
S d r Blank and Manual the sales of the School Efficiency Monographs, a 
en oO series of handy volumes devoted to the construc- 

C t Once tive treatment of vital phases of education. 

4 Eleven volumes have so far been issued, each the 
authoritative work of a spevialist. They are The 
Public and Its School, Standards in English, An 
Experiment in the Fundamentals, Newsboy Ser- 
vice, Education of Defectives in the Public 
Schools, Record Forms for Vocational Schools, 

Rural Education and the Censolidated School, 
9 ? Problems in State High School Finance, Commer- 
cial Tests and How to Use Them, The Recon- 
structed School, and The Teaching of Spelling. 


SPECIAL OFFER: The regular price of the eleven 
volumes is $9.24. Send $6.16 at once and the en- 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! oe a a 

Other professional works that should be found 
in the library of every educator are the twelve 
volumes of the School Efficiency Series, and the 
six volumes of the Educational Survey Series 
Further information concerning these books will 
be furnished promptly upon request. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager Ger 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By WALTER C. BRONSON 


Professor in Brown University 





! 


; HIS new edition of Bronson’s Short History of American Literature has been thor- 
oughly revised and greatly enlarged. The section on the literature from 1870 to 1918 
contains illuminating characterizations of the work of this period, and a just evaluation of 
scores of books and authors that are of present interest. The extracts from the works 
of nineteenth century authors more than double the number of pages devoted to this 
section. The Bibliography and Reading Lists have been brought down to date. 


The clearness and sanity of judgment shown throughout will commend the book to 
thousands of readers and students. 





Cloth. 500 pages. Price, $1.48 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS 


BY HOWARD C, 


HILL 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


Since its appearance some ten or fifteen years 
ago, community civics has been adversely criti- 
cised in a number of important respects. At a 
time when national interests are of greater im- 
portance than ever before, when the problems 
of the day can often be understood only when 
visioned from a world angle, when the social 
outlook should tend towards the universal 
rather than the provincial, a type of civic edu- 
cation which limits its range to the locality, it 
is objected, is introduced into the schools. It 
is maintained, moreover, that the new civics, in 
its efforts to remedy the abstractions and me- 
chanical aspects of the old civil government, 
has degenerated into a merely “inspirational” 
subject; that it too often occupies itself with 


the “demonstration of the obvious”; that, in 
short, to employ the language of those who 
speak with greater force than elegance, it is 
largely “hot air.” 

For these reasons, it is maintained, the new 
civics lacks the substance, or intellectual con- 


tent, which alone can justify its having an 1m- 
portant place in the curriculum. Its attempt to 
unite the social, economic, and political phases 
of human life in a single course, its critics de- 


clare, presents, when viewed from: the content 
side, a superficial study without unity, coher- 
ence, or development; a chaotic mess, void, 


shapeless, and jumbled; a thing of shreds and 
patches; or, as a distinguished historian has put 
it, “a affair.” And, when 
tested from the standpoint of the mental atti- 
tude which it produces in pupils, it is said to 
reveal a deplorable cock-sureness, a proneness 


scrambled-eggs 


for snap-judgments, a scorn of the expert in 
governmental affairs, and a striking demon- 
stration of the danger which lurks in slight 


learning. 
That there is truth in these hostile criticisms, 
in spite of their exaggerations, no one who has 
examined existing courses and types of instruc- 
tion in community civics will deny. 
tunately, their chief defects can be 
without sacrifice of their many merits. 
The criticism directed against the scope of 
community civics, for example, rests on a mis- 
conception of the word “community.” If inter- 
preted aright, the community will be seen to 
include, in addition to the local neighborhood, 
the entire territory occupied 
<ommon interests and 


3ut, for- 
remedied 


by people 
mutual 


with 
dependencies. 


When so viewed, it will be seen to embrace not 
only the immediate locality, but frequently the 
entire nation, and, at times, even the world. A 
topic, therefore, should be studied first as it 
presents itself in the local community and then 
raced through the state, the nation, and, if 
need be, the world. Treatment should be from 
the centre — the local neighborhood — to the 
outer circumference, whatever that may be. 
In other words, like charity, community civics 
should begin with home affairs, but it should 
not end there. 

For example, in studying health, while local 
health needs and agencies should usually be 
taken up first, the topic should not be dropped 
until our dependence on both state and national 
governments and on other agencies for pure 
food, pure meats, and pure drugs, and for pro- 


tection against widespread epidemics like the 
Spanish influenza is developed. In this way, 
not only will local health problems be more 


clearly understood and right attitudes towards 
them be developed, but the state and national 
governments, instead of appearing as distant 
abstractions, will possess reality and interest to 
pupils and a wide problems 

ll be obtained. In addition, when community 
civics is so taught, its intellectual content need 
be limited only by the mental capacity of the 
children. Measured in terms of intellectual 
pabulum it will then compare favorably with 
any subject in the curriculum. 

The assertion of hostile critics that there is a 
lack of organization and an absence of unity, 
coherence, and development in many civic 
courses cannot be denied. Too often topics 
seem to be hung together, like beads on a string, 
with no apparent reason for their arrangement. 
At times, teachers are even encouraged to flit 
at random from one topic to another guided only 
by the “current interests of the class.” No one 
will question the desirability of occasionally 
varying the day’s procedure so as to take ad- 
vantage of some important current event, but a 
course having such haphazard considerations as 
its basis of organjzation can hardly escape the 
charge of being superficial, higgledy-piggledy, 
and of questionable educational worth. This 
defect, as well as the absence of that unity, co- 
herence, and progress within the subject which 
is so essential to a well-planned organization of 
subject matter, seems to come as a rule from 


outlook on civic 


Wi 























the lack of unifying principle in the course the 
development of which should be the chief ob- 
ject in teaching it. In other words, these de- 
fects are due to the lack of definiteness in aim, 
for, if a definite goal or destination be in view, 
everything properly in the course will naturally 
and necessarily fall into place so as to be able 
to contribute its part more effectively to the 
realization of the whole. 

An attempt to remedy some of the prevailing 
defects in community civics has resulted in the 
development of a course the outline of which is 
given below. For the past two years this 
course, with modifications, has been in opera- 
tion in a number of schools in the Middle West, 
both urban and rural. With variations in sub- 
ject matter and emphasis, it has been used in 
all the grades from seven to twelve inclusive. 
“Lessons in Community and National Life,” 
edited by Judd and Marshall (published by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
some of the newer texts, and certain reference 
books have in general furnished requisite read- 
ing matter. The topics, in most instances, are 
those which already have a place in existing 
courses in community civics. 

The basic principle underlying this course is 
the biblical proposition that no man liveth to 
himself alone. Above everything else, man is a 
social being. All his life he dwells, works, and 
plays with other men who are associated with 
him for reasons like his own in various kinds 
of groups. In short, human life is group life. 

Man enters the world as a member of the fam- 
ily group; as a child, he is educated in large 
part in a school group; for religious hope and 
inspiration, he usually depends on a_ church 
group; to satisfy his material wants, he is a 
member of industrial groups; to secure protec- 
tion, he joins with others in political groups. 
The interdependence of men on one another 
which causes these group relations and which 
appears in all phases and problems of society, is 
the most fundamental and significant fact in 
human life. It forms therefore a vital and suit- 
able theme to give unity and coherence to a 
course in Civics. 

Accordingly, the course below is organized as 
a study of the chief group relations of a normal 
individual. Since, in a large sense, man _ be- 
comes a member of the community when he is 
born, the topic, “Myself and Others,” is first 
studied. After this introductory survey of the 
meaning of community life, various groups are 
studied in the order in which an individual us- 
aially becomes a member of them; the family; 
the school; the church; the local community (in 
which he joins in a more active sense than be- 
fore leaving school); the working group; and, 
lastly, the governmental group. 

This. genetic arrangement, or organization, 
of topics gives a unity to civics difficult to se- 
‘cure in other ways and, if explained and em- 
phasized frequently by the teacher, it will do 
euch to furnish the coherence so often lacking 
in civic instruction. At the same time, it will 
be observed, the topics are arranged in an as- 
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cending scale of difficulty, the easier topics on 
the whole coming during the earlier part of the 
course and the more difficult ones — economic 
and political problems — the latter part. Of 
course, reading assignments and class exercises 
must necessarily be adjusted throughout the 
year to fit the growing capacity of the pupils — 
every topic in the course obviously contains 
phases too difficult for consideration by either 
elementary or high school pupils; but, when 
these points are kept in mind, it is believed that 
with few exceptions the topics are arranged so 
as to give a development within the subject com- 
parable in some degree with that which is 
found in mathematics, science, or the languages. 
TOPICAL OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN COM- 
MUNITY CIVICS. 

and Others: (a) My dependence on 
the dependence of others on me; (c)_ the 
meaning of community life; (d) how my interests con- 
flict with others; (e) my rights and duties. 

2. The Family: (a) By comparison with the lower 
animals, show how the family increases in importance as 
one approaches the more complex forms of life until 
the climax is reached in the human family; (b) empha- 
size the care of the young by the parents - 
clothing, shelter, protection, education; (c) what 
children can contribute to the home; (d) bring out 
family ideals — beautifying and caring for the house, 
developing spirit of comradeship and loyalty, manifest- 
ing proper relations to the local community; (e) dis 
cuss dangers to home life — housing conditions, outside 
amusements, faultfinding, nagging and quarrels. 

3. The School: (a) Cost — buildings, land, teach- 
ers’ salaries, supplies, etc.; (b) purposes; (c) 
— course of study, school activities; (d) survey of 
local — history, organization; (e) the 
as a community centre; (f) 
superintendent, 

(gz) 
retween the 


1. Myself 
others; (b) 


food, 
show 


methods 
school school 
the organization of schools 
board of education, — state 

(h) 


government; (1) 


officiais, 
tc. ; other educational institutions; 
and the national 
educaticnal needs and problems. 

{, The Church: 
support; (c) 


cation, social centre, missionary activity; 


e relation 
I schools 

(a) Causes; (b) organization and 
ideais, eu 


(d) 


services to the community 


influence 


on community (study the activities of the local chu-ches). 
5. The Community—Its Geography and History: (a) 
Geographical features of the local community; (b)__ his- 


tory early settlers, causes for growth of community. 


In teaching this topic, deal directly with the local com- 
munity; have each pupil find out as much as _ possible 
about local geography and history; let each one sum- 
marize his investigations and the class discussions in a 


composition. 


6. Population: (a) Local population number, ra- 
cial stock; (b) immigration into the United States — 
causes, character, problems; (c)_ naturalization 


meaning, (d) 


duties of 


process; 
methods: (e) 


A mericanization necessity, 


and the local 
valuabie and interesting 
way to approach this topic is to have each pupil inves- 
tigate his own family history. 

7. Health: (a) Importance of 
the ten laws of health 
food, 


individuals 
munity towards immigrants. A 


com- 


good health: (b) 
— proper light, air, water, sleep, 
clothing, cleanliness, artificial heat, exercise, 
means by which the community makes 
provision for pure air, pure food, pure water, exercise, 
cleanliness; (d) community safeguards against con- 
tagious diseases, improper working conditions; (e) the 
health activities and agencies of the state and national 
governments. 


&. Protection of Life and Property: (a) 


amusement; (c) 


Dangers to 
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life and property; (b) necessity for community pro- 
tection; (c) chief agencies for protection — laws, 
sheriff, police, courts, fire department, militia, army, 
navy; (d) obligations of good citizens. Local agen- 
cies, such as police and fire departments, court of the 
justice of the peace, etc., should receive direct study. 

9 Care of the Unfortunates: (a) Paupers, depend- 
ents and tramps — causes of poverty and pauperism, 
proposed remedies; local and state charitable institutions 
—private, public; (b) the feeble-minded and insane — 
private and public institutions; (c) the blind and the 
deaf — causes of blindness and deafness, methods of 
prevention, intellectual and industrial educational agen- 
cies, provisions for reconstruction of disabled soldiers; 
(d) crime and its punishment — extent and causes of 
crime, modern treatment of criminals; local and state 
agencies for the care of criminals; agencies for the 
prevention of crime. 

10. Recreation: (a) Need; (b) local provisions — 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, parks, libraries, museums, 
lectures, concerts, theatres, moving pictures, community 
centres, clubs and societies; (c) advantages and dan- 
gers. Of course, attention will be centred on the agen- 
cies of the local community; omit the others or give 
them very brief treatment. 

11. Communication and Transportation: (a) Impor- 
tance; (b) development of communication — primitive 
agencies, postal service, telephones, telegraphs, cables, 
wireless; (c) importance of magazines, periodicals and 
newspapers; (d) development of transportation — 
primitive methods, canals, sailing vessels, steamboats, 
railroads, interurban lines; (e) modern _ transporta- 
tion facilities and problems — roads, streets, electric 
railways, steam railways; (f) franchises and govern- 
ment control. 

12. Civic beauty: (a) Need; (b) promotion by 
community — streets and roads, public and private build- 
ings; (c) bridges, parks, town, city and rural plan- 
ing; (d) preservation of natural beauty — effect of 
signboards and advertisements; (e) clean-up days; (f) 
individual responsibility. The best way to study “Civic 
Beauty” is by a direct examination of the local neigh- 
borhood, its elements of natural and artificial beauty and 
its possibilities. 

13 Work and the Worker: (a) Historic sketch of 
tHe development of industry 


primitive industry; 


481 


machine manufacture; the farm and machinery; (b) 
chief local industries; (c) relation of the government 
to industry — laws, money, banks, patents, standards of 
measurements; (d) labor problems — child’s labor, 
women in industry, the sweating system, wages; labor 
organizations; government control of business relatio1s 
— reasons, methods; (e) vocations — each pupil 
should study the occupation in which he is chiefly inter- 
ested, its advantages and disadvantages, the qualities it 
requires for success, his own characteristics and fitness 
for such vocation. 

14. Government. Having worked out the functions 
of the government in a study of the preceding topics, the 
framework of the local, state and national governments 
should now be developed; for the most part this portion 
of the course should be in the nature of a review of the 
past work. Such present-day political problems as the 
short ballot, commission form of government, the league 
of nations and so on, should, if time permits, receive 
attention. 

In examining this outline it should be remembered, of 
course, that not all of the topics or subtopics it contains 
should be taught in any one grade. In matters of detail 
no subject, perhaps, has greater need for adjustment to 
local needs than civics. Moreover, only such topics as 
can receive thorough treatment should be included; in 
no other way can superficiality be prevented. 

In teaching civics bookishness, of course, should be 
avoided. Illustrations should be drawn so far as pos- 
sible from life. Debates on current problems from time 
to time are of distinct value and will do much to en- 
liven the work. Civic material when used for comp»si- 
tion purposes will be found to bring high returns. In- 
dividual investigation and expression should always be 
stimulated and pupils should be brought into direct c.1- 
tact with the activities of their own  neighborhool. 
Wherever feasible, they should be encouraged to co- 
operate actively in promoting its welfare. After all, the 
teacher of civics can do no greater thing than to inspire 
pupils to think and act socially. From the intellectual 
standpoint, nothing is better adapted to accomplish th’s 
purpose than the repeated demonstration in concrete 
ways of the interdependence of human kind. And if 
young people can be taught to think socially there is 
good ground for believing they will come to act socially, 
for as one thinketh in his heart so is he. 





MEETING AMERICA’S PECULIAR NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


BY O. H, BENSON, SPRINGFIELD 


Secretary Eastern States League 


The two most important legislative acts affect- 
ing popular education that have ever been 
passed by the Federal Congress during the past 
fifty vears are the two appropriation acts known 
as the Federal Smith-Lever Co-operative Ex- 
tension Act and the Federal Smith-Hughes Vo- 
cational Act. Let us review the needs of the 
United States that gave cause for this kind of 
legislation. A study of peculiar needs and a 
thorough study of the two measures, a study of 
the personnel of congressmen and senators who 
voted for and supported both measures, a re- 
view of the discussions on the floor of the House 
and on the floor of the Senate and before the 
two committees handling the bills and hearings— 
every employee under the Federal Smith-Lever 


Co-operative Act should make this study. This 
study should also be made by every employee of 
the Federal Smith-Hughes forces. Until this 
has been done there can be no adequate pro- 
gram of co-operation, co-ordination, and corre- 
lation of the two separate lines of work. 

Let us give attention particularly to some of 
the following facts :— 

Both acts—the Federal Smith-Lever and the 
Federal Smith-Hughes programs of legislation— 
were projected and supported by the same Fed- 
eral Congress and by practically the same per- 
sonnel, with the understanding that they were 
to meet different needs and represent two very 
distinct but necessary and important lines of 
educational endeavors. 
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The senior author of the Federal Smith-Lever 
Act is Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, an edu- 
cator and statesman who has come up through 
country life and from the public school-teaching 
profession to Governor of his State and is now 
Senator of the United States from Georgia. He 
undoubtedly had clearly in his mind the peculiar 
and definite needs of extension work—the reach- 
ing of the boys and girls of every community in 
the interest of farming and home making. He 
and his colleagues supported this measure and 
placed the authority for its development in the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, which was to carry out the work in 
co-operation with the state colleges of agricul- 
ture in every state in the Union. There are cer- 
tain very important and definite reasons why 
they felt that this kind of team work and co-op- 
eration would get the best results in the states 
and would help the funds to secure a maximum 
service for the people to be served under provi- 
sions of the Co-operative Extension Act. 

Senator Hoke Smith, who became the senior 
author of the Federal Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Bill, championed its cause in’ the Senate and 
before the committees. A careful reading of this 
Bill will indicate that it is a well defined measure 
—it provides training for the boys and girls in 
vocational high schools, fifteen years of age and 
over, and does not contemplate doing work with 
children of the elementary schools or with the 
thousands of children in every county who have 
left school for good before the age of fifteen. 

If the state and federal governments intended 
that the leaders of the two lines of work should 
do identically the same kind and same type of 
work, do you suppose for one minute that Sena- 
tor Hoke Smith and his colleagues would have 
written and proposed the two measures and then 
delegate authority of direction and supervision 
of these two measures in two altogether different 
government departments with well defined lines 
of contact between the states and counties? 
The Federal Smith-Lever Bill provides for 
definite co-operation and contact with the state 
colleges of agriculture and through them with 
the other agencies of the states, such as depart- 
ment of education, public schools, normal 
schools, colleges, etc., while the Federal Smith- 
Hughes Act provides for direct contact and co- 
operation with the department of education, 
normal schools, and public schools, and through 
them with the agricultural colleges, the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, farm bureaus, etc. 

It should be clear to us all that there are very 
certain definite well defined differences in the 
character, kind, and purpose of the work of the 
two lines, and as we proceed in the discussion of 
this subject we wish to call your attention to the 
differences of the two lines ot work based, first, 
upon the legal requirements of each measure 
and, second, upon the need requirements of the 
people to be served. 

The Smith-Lever Act provides for extension 
work with men, women, and children regardless 
of where they may be, and contemplates a practi- 
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cal service to them whether they are in school 
or out of school, in industry or out of industry, 
The Federal Smith-Hughes Act provides for 
service of young people, fifteen years of age or 
over, who are regularly enrolled in Smith- 
Hughes classes. 

The Smith-Lever work with boys and girls is 
basically for the direct and immediate improve- 
ment of agriculture and home life. The Smith- 
Hughes work is for the training of young peopte 
in a systematic way, to become better farmers 
and home economists for the future. One is 
specific, the other general; one is economic, the 
other educational. 

The Smith-Lever work with boys and girls is 
a practical self-help education at home, while 
the Smith-Hughes work is general and educa- 
tional. flickertail 
certain com- 
munity or county, it is the function of club lead- 
ers under the Smith-Lever Act 
boys and girls in a flickertail squirrel or gopher 


lo illustrate, if gophers and 
squirrels are ruining crops in a 


to organize the 
contest in order to rid the countryside of these 


pests. The 
would not change their course of study to meet 


Federal Smith-Hughes teachers 


this emergency need but would be expected to 
give to the boys and girls of this particular com- 
munity the same identical course which is studied 
in every other community of the state with a 
view to preparation for the future farmers and 
home-makers of the state and nation; one seeks 
an immediate and net profit to farming, while 
the other trains for the future success of farm- 
ing. An illustration; it was discovered that in 
one section of the state the “Sow Thistle” was 
threatening complete defeat of the farmers in 
the production of small grains. The boys and 
cirls as well as the adults were immediately or- 
ganized by Smith-Lever extension 
make a definite campaign against the pest. Spe- 


leaders to 


cial leadership and special training are given for 
immediate and practical returns to meet peculiar 
local farm and home problems. 

The home project work carried on by the 
Smith-Hughes teachers will be selected for the 
definite purpose of re-enforcing the regular 1-, 
2-, 3-, or 4-vear course in agriculture and home 
economics in order to give practical and local 
re-inforcement in the subject matter studied in 
the classroom and laboratory. The 
study may provide for the actual 
corn in a community in connection with the vo- 


course of 
growing of 
cational courses, when as a matter of economic 
production it would not be recommended for 
general farming in this community at all. It is 
a good thing for Smith-Hughes teachers to re- 
quire the corn project, but not a practical thing 
for Smith-Lever extension leaders to require or 
promote corn club work under the provisions of 
the Smith-Lever Act. 


It is the function of the club leaders under 


the Smith-Lever Act to interest, direct, and help 
boys and girls to take greater interest in farm 
and home work, to earn through self-help profits 
in the farming business, and through these prof- 
its gain ownership at home that will serve as a 
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sort of anchor to the homestead and the home 
community. This is all accomplished via 
Junior Extension demonstrations. From this 
will develop a natural partnership with parents 
and safeguard rural life against the migration 
from country to city life of boys and girls who 
should operate and manage the country side 
farms, instead of turning the well developed, 
profit making farm over to tenants only to be 
robbed of its fertility, efficiency and home-mak- 
ing qualities. The function of the Smith- 
Hughes work and its teachers through their 
course of study is to train the young people in 
the technique and science of farming and home- 
making for the use of all would-be farmers and 
home makers of the future. 

If the state club leaders and the Smith-Hughes 
people should unite all their forces and do identi- 
cally the same piece of work within a given 
state, we would defeat the very purpose and pro- 
gram of work which was clearly in the mind of 
both the Federal and State lawmakers of the 
two measures, and we would fail to accomplish 
the greatest service for the public which was 
clearly intended by two acts. There are, how- 
ever, very important and worthwhile relations 
between the two that should be understood and 
appreciated by all leaders in the work. May I 
call your attention to a few of them as I under- 


stand the two lines of work with America’s 
youth, 
First, both are educational, but with the 


Smith-Lever forces ‘education is secondary; 
economic production and practical improve- 
ment of agriculture are basic. With the Smith- 
Hughes forces education is basic and economic 
production secondary, hence the opportunity for 
very fine co-operation and blending of the two 
lines of work, each set of leaders doing their own 
job well and each in turn endorsing and speak- 


ing kindly of the leaders and the other line of 


work. 

Second, the extension leaders meet specific 
community needs for the present; the Smith- 
Hughes meet the vocational training for agri- 
culture and home economics for the future. 


Both may come together and plan a program 
whereby the two may be effectively supported 
and reinforced without useless duplication and 
misunderstanding. 

The leaders of the boys and girls’ club work 
would all, I am sure, be sorry if we did not have 
the Federal Smith-Hughes 
throughout the 


vocational schools 


country, both because of its 
general educational value in meeting great fu- 


ture needs of the nation, but more in particular 


-because after we have Changed the drudgery and 


hard -work of the farm and home life into a-game 
through club work so the children love work in 
the home and on the farm,—their interests have 
been thoroughly aroused, their desire to know, 
made more keen,—there would be no place for 
them to go for more systematic training in the 
science of farming. We are not in position to 
do this school work under the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever Act supporting our work. And I 
am sure that I speak the sentiment of all Smith- 
Hughes leaders, agricultural and home _ eco- 
nomics teachers when I say that Smith-Hughes 
vocational courses need now and_ always will 
need this Boys and Girls’ Club Work, a sort of 
“John-the-Baptist” enterprise in getting boys 
and girls of country, village, town, and city to 
change their point of view so they will want to 
take time, spend money, enter a vocational 
course to further prepare through study for the 
business of farming and home making. An in- 
vestigation of the members of the agricultural 
and home economic courses of our schools 
throughout the country will convince us all that 
boys and girls’ club work does arouse children 
to a desire and lead them to a determination for 
more preparation at schools and colleges. So 
we can see, just as one business man needs an- 
other business man in the same village to draw 
trade and to build prosperity, just so do we, the 
two classes of leaders in extension and voca- 
tional work, need one another, and the sooner 
we understand this thoroughly the more quickly 
will the dear people whom we serve be given a 
square deal and the interests of rural life will ‘be 
conserved to the highest possible degree. 

I want to assure you that Secretary Houston 
is interested in the success and development of 
both lines of work. He is Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and of course is vitally interested in the 
Federal Smith-Lever Co-operative Extension 
work in every state. Second, he is Chairman of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Board, and when 
you contemplate the make-up of the Vocational 
Board—representatives of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of Agriculture, and other 
government departments—you will understand 
that the legislators were wise in preventing use- 
less duplication, overlapping, or misunderstand- 
ing by the creation of this kind of a Board, and 
we people who are now endeavoring to carry 
out the program of work of the two constructive 
acts should go right on and work out the partic- 
ular problems incidental to our work and then 
throw ourselves whole-heartedly into a program 
of co-operation and more effective service to all 
the people. 


The youth, the future citizen of the state, is a God-given resource which should be con- 


served with all our energy. — Governor A. E. Smith of New York. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY EDWIN N. C. BARNES 


[Send all material for publication to the Editor 


THE EDITOR’S WORD. 

Mephisto, in Musical America, is very spar- 
ing of his praise for what Andrew Carnegie did 
for music and rather scathing in his criticism 
of what he did not do. He also bewails the fact 
that he did something for British music. The 
gentleman with the Satanic name evidently for- 
gets that Mr. Carnegie was born under the Brit- 
ish flag and anyway such criticism serves little 
purpose. 


THE SCHOOLS 
HIGH. 


The Stadium High School of Tacoma has a 
new $9,000 organ. A dedicatory concert was 
given in September under the direction of 
Supervisor Ball. 

The Burlington, Vt., and the Barrington, R. 
I., high schools have new orchestras. The lat- 
ter also has a new glee club directed by one of 
the teachers. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford High School 
choir met on September 17, when more than 900 
students applied for admission. The glee clubs 
have also begun work, more than 300 persons 
applying for admission.—Musical America. 


SCHOOL CREDITS. 

Fort Worth, Texas, is making a strong drive 
for credit for outside study of music in the local 
schools. 

Oregon has a new system of school credits for 
study in piano, violin and voice. The plan was 
issued by State Superintendent of Public 
Schools J. A. Churchill, so it has official en- 
dorsement. 


_ 


THE DIRECTORS’ CORNER. 

Kenneth W. Rice has succeeded Russell Car- 
ter as supervisor of music in Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. Carter has assumed his duties as head of 
the school music department of the university 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arthur Butler Targett, formerly supervisor 
of music for sixteen years in the public schools 
of Cohoes, N. Y., and recently school music edi- 
tor for the Ditson Company and editor of the 
Eastern School Music Herald, died suddenly at 
his home in’ Boston Monday evening, October 6. 
Mr. Targett made a fine record in the Cohoes 
schools and as organist for eighteen years of 
the Stillman Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
He was well known as a composer and arranger 
of music for the schools and church and was 
withal a genial companion who will be missed 
by many friends. His passing is a distinct loss 
to the Ditson forces and to the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. 

Richard W. Grant, formerly secretary of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, has ac- 
cepted the supervision of the school music work 


at Elmwood, Providence, R. I.] 


in Lexington, Mass., 
work at Winchester. 

Miss Agnes C. Johnson, formerly supervisor 
of music in Saugus, Mass., and instructor at Bos- 
ton University, has become head of the School 
Music Department of West Virginia University. 

Wirt D. Phillips, recently at Swampscott, 
Mass., has accepted the director’s position in the 
schools of Middleboro, Mass. 

The veteran supervisor of music in Malden, 
Mass., M. E. Chase, attended the meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association at Portland. 

R. J. Sault was elected supervisor at 
rence, Mass., recently, 
mer as assistant. 


in conjunction with his 


Law- 
with Miss Mabel Frem- 


Miss Ingrid E. Ekman, formerly supervisor of 
music in Leicester and Spencer, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position at Braintree, Mass. 

Miss Mabel F. Hackett, former assistant in 
Cambridge, is now in the schools of Englewood, 
N. J. 

Miss Ruth C. Sprague, recently in the state 
normal school at Presque Isle, Maine, 
supervisor in Spencer and Leicester. 

Miss Nellie M. Wicker is supervisor at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Gertrude B. Parsons is head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at the Los Angeles Polytechnic 
High School. There are seven special teachers: 

B. T. Teagle, Band Master. 

Robert S. Maile, Chorus and Orchestra. 

Frank L. Anderson, Harmony and Sight Read- 
ing. 

Bess Daniels, Piano. 

Lucile E. Dickson, Music Appreciation. 

May L. O’Donoughue, Voice. There are 1,400 
students taking music of some’ kind and 
500 take it as a solid five days a week. 

Mrs. E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of music at Bel- 
fast, Maine, has gone to Auburn, Maine, to be 
assistant to her husband, { 
music in the latter city. 

Professor ‘A. W. Sprague of the 
partment of Maine State College has been ap- 
pointed director of music at the Bangor High 
School. 


lege work also. 


is NOW 


over 


who is director ot 


music de- 


Professor Sprague will retain his col- 


COMMUNITY ‘MUSIC. 

City Hall employees in Louisville, Ky 
hold noon sings. 

The Bridgeport Community Orchestra, offi- 
cially recognized by the Mayor, made its initial 
bow in a performance early in September. 
sridgeport is moving right ahead in commun- 
ity activities. 


+ are tO 


Boston has had a song leaders’ school of the 
first 


water. Stetson Humphrey, head of the 
community singing work at the Boston War 
Camp ‘Community headquarters, has led the 
enterprise. Among the lecturers have been 
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Captain John P. Marshall of Boston University 
and Dr. O. F. Lewis of the War Camp headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

The street railway management of Salem re- 
quested Songleader Humphrey of Boston to lead 
a community sing at Salem Willows. There 
was an attendance of 9,000 at the sing and im- 
mediately following a permanent chorus was 
organized. 

Lawrence had a fine community sing on the 
Common on September 18, at which there were 
10,000 people. Dr. Robert Farquhar led, as- 
sisted by the Arlington Mills Brass Band. 


ASSOCIATIONS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


The Music Teachers’ National Association 
will hold its forty-first annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, December 29, 30 and 31. The keynote 
of the conference will be “Co-operation in Musi- 
cal Education.” 

A Conference of College Directors of Music 
is to be held at Philadelphia in connection with 
the meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, December 29. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
will meet in Philadelphia March 22 to 26. 

The Maine Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting at Portland October 30 and 31. 
The music section met Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 31, the speaker from outside the state be- 
ing Edwin N. C. Barnes of Providence. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Music Supervisors’ Association was held in 
connection with the Institute of Instruction at 
the normal school, Providence, R. I., Thursday 
afternoon, October 30. 

MUSICALETTES 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
‘Symphony Orchestra, received a worthwhile be- 
quest from the late Andrew Carnegie in the 
form of an annuity of $5,000. 

Jerome Swineford, well known in_ school 
music circles in New England through his con- 
nection with the education department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has been 
touring certain parts of the country with the 
U. S. Glee Club, which he recruited from the 
Hampton Roads Naval Training Base, where he 
has been song leader for some months past. 

Germany is fighting to dominate the world of 
music according to Musical America’s London 
correspondent. 

Adolph Tandler, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, has appeared in the 
movies, the first of his profession to do so. 

Dr. Karl Muck, deposed leader of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, conducted the Berlin 
Philharmonic in two concerts in October. 

John C. Freund, editor of Musical America, 
says that the need of the hour among organists 
and choir singers is organization. 

Philadelphia has a new choral society by the 
name of the Palestrina Choir. 

‘The new = organization will 
music sung a cappella. 


Sounds good! 
feature earlier 


San Francisco is to have a great Music Hall 
as a War Memorial. The building will be used 
for the arts of music, drama and painting. 


SQUIBS. 


“There is a special sale of records on in a cer- 
tain New York establishment and it is adver- 
tised thusly :— 

Caruso cut in half! 
Also Melba and~. Tetrazzini.” 
—Musical America. 
SINGING — OPERA, ORATORIO AND GENERAL 
CHORAL WORKS. 

Montreal is to have opera this year, both by 

the San Carlo and Scotti forces. The Vatican 


‘ choir visited the Canadian Metropolis on Sep- 


tember 7. 

Musical America announces that Newark will 
have an opera company of its own which will 
give six performances on consecutive Sunday 
evenings. Carlo Nicosia will be the conductor. 

New Orleans is to have a new French Grand 
Opera company. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House this sea- 
son the orchestra chairs will cost $7.70. Sounds 
like a rich man’s proposition. 

Henry Hadley’s new work, “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” an opera, will be produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this season. 

Leoncavallo, well known composer of the 
opera, “Pagliacci,” died recently. There was a 
notable gathering of musicians at his funeral 
in Milan. 

Julia Heinrich, concert and opera singer, was 
killed by a baggage truck in the New Orleans 
station, September 18. Miss Heinrich was a 
daughter of Max Heinrich, the composer, and 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in 1914 and 1915. 

The passing of Oscar Hammerstein marks 
the close of one of the most remarkable and pic- 
turesque careers in American music. Not only 
was he a great impresario but he did a great 
service in forcing certain reforms from other 
opera producing companies. 

Adelina Patti, for so long the undisputed 
queen of singers, is dead at the age of seventy- 
six. She passed away on September 27 at her 
castle in Wales. She made her debut in New 
York when only seven years old. She had a very 
remarkable career and her declining days 
among her friends were very serene and happy. 

Bridgeport, Conn., is to have an Opera Club. 


COMPOSITION AND ORGAN. 


Ernest Bloch was awarded the prize in this 
year’s Chamber Music competition, instituted 
by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Pittsfield. Bloch, who 
failed to gain recognition in Europe, came here 
and by quiet and persistent work has won his 
way to a recognized place among the world’s 
composers. 

Will Macfarlane, the organist and composer, 
has resigned as city organist of Portland and 

















gave his final concert on September 5. Dr. 
Irvin J. Morgan of Philadelphia will succeed 
Mr. Macfarlane. 

Eric De Lamarter, for some months acting 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
has offered a prize of $100 for a sonata for the 
modern organ. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


The new Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor, will number 100 
players, many of them most decidedly worth- 
while artists. A splendid list of assisting artists 


=_—* 
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is announced, as well as some compositions by 
American writers. 

It looks like two symphony orchestras in Los 
Angeles this season. Let us hope that the fac- 
tions of the Los Angeles Symphony and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra may get together. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, will make an _ eight- 
weeks’ tour through England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Italy. This is the first 
American Symphony Orchestra to tour Europe. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra is 
to give ten children’s orchestral concerts at an 
hour convenient to school children. 
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IVAN, OF THE BIG BLUE RIVER 


“Those disappointing blank faces, which fail 
to light up when a question is asked and the 
hands of the rest of the class are waving fran- 
tically for permission to answer, excite pity, in- 
credulity, and sometimes disgust. And they al- 
ways tax the patience of the teacher who strives 
to carry them along at the same pace with the 
others. 

“But since I have been assisting in classifying 
the Russian prisoners to be sent home irom 
German prison camps, I have acquired consid- 
erable respect for the ability of the dullest 
American school children to grasp the subject 
at hand, and follow the talk of the teacher,” 
writes a former Massachusetts school teacher 
who went overseas with the Red Cross. 

“The great difficulty in repatriation work is 
to find out where the prisoners come _ from. 
Sixty per cent. of the Russians are _ illiterate, 
and have absolutely no idea of geography. 
They only know they want to go home. 

“The Red Cross has distributed large maps of 
Russia in all of the seventy-five large prison 
camps where they are carrying on relief work, 
and through interpreters we are trving to teach 
the men the fundamentals of geography. 

“We trace out the courses of rivers, and men- 
tion by name all the cities and towns along the 
route, watching the men closely for any sign 
of recognition. ‘But nearly all the faces remain 
as they were, attentive but blank, as the inter- 
preter translates our tabk into half a dozen dia- 
lects and reproduces our map demonstrations. 

“Occasionally, some of them nod and smile, 
at the mention of some town; and they are then 
sent to the classification officer of the Interna- 
tional Military Mission. 

““As the classes go on, more and more of the 
soldier-peasants grasp the fact that the map is 
Russia, as if they were looking down from the 
clouds, and that their home is there, some- 
where on the map, and they must find it, if they 
ever want to see it again; for most of the rec- 
ords have been lost. 

“The attention then becomes tremendous, 
and no soldier in bayonet combat ever watched 


his opponent manoeuvring for a chance to 


drive fifteen inches of cold steel through his 
body with more intense alertness than these 
Russians watch our pointers traveling over the 
big map in search of their homes and _ dear 
ones, once it has dawned upon them what they 
are trying to do. 

“But these soldier-peasants’ minds seem to 
have an infinite capacity for resisting the in- 
roads of knowledge, and_ kindergarten chil- 
dren at home could tell where they lived with 
more definiteness. 

“There was one big, blond soldier-pupil who 
remained in the class for twelve weeks without 
once showing a flash of personal interest or 
recognition of the places that came under dis- 
cussion, except when the word ‘river’ was 
spoken. But, as he had as much interest for 
one river as another, the task of classifying him 
seemed hopeless. 

“One day when ‘river’ had been’ mentioned, 
he came to me and said that ‘he, too, wanted ‘to 
be sent home: and he demanded to be taken to 
the classification officer where we sent the 
others who had recognized some _ town, or 
mountain range, or river. 
fore the Major. 

““Who are you? 


So he was taken be- 


Where is vour home?’ The 
inevitable questions were put, and translated by 
the Major's expert 
sponse was forthcoming. 

“The questions were asked in all the dialects 
the interpreter knew. 

“And, at length, the big fellow got a glimmer 
of what it was all about. He began to grin, a 
delighted, expansive grin, like a child’s. Ther 
he spoke, in a deep, booming voice, and ended 
with a laugh. 

“The interpreter translated: ‘He savs he is 
Ivan, and he lives in a stone 
blue river.’ 


interpreter, but no_ re- 


_— 


house by a big, 
“But there are several big, blue rivers: the 
Dneiper, the Duna, the Volga, and more. 
“*He speaks an unusual Caucasian 
suggested the interpreter. 
“*All right, put him with the Little Russians,’ 
said the Major, ‘we may find out from some of 
them where he lives.’ 


dialect,’ 
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THE LIBRARY, THE FRIEND OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


BY JOY 


The library was long a_ sort of institutional 
Lord Bacon; all learning was its province. Now 
its province has become all life, and first of all, 
American life. In the new duties that immigra- 
tion has brought it is unquestionably — solving 
with large success this new and greatest educa- 
tional problem of ours. Yet so rapid has been 
the development of this library movement that 
in a few years it has become Nation-wide and 
wonderfully efficient in patriotic service, and so 
quietly has it been accomplished that a cam- 
paigning propagandist has found it possible *o 
ask: “Why don’t the libraries do something for 
the Americanization of the immigrant?” 

There is only one way of answering that ques- 
tion, and that is by trying to give some idea of 
what the library has done and is constantly do- 
ing. In many respects the library has a 
greater opportunity than the school. 
and helpful, its aid is more inviting and_ less 
formal. It makes less strenuous demand upon 
the attention of a man who is often very tired 
after a long day’s work. It welcomes those who 
think themselves too old for school. 
throughout the vear, where the 
at most, is open only 
It can furnish papers 


tar 
Friendly 


It is open 
night school, 
seven months of the year. 
and books in the immi- 
grant’s own language and thus provide a familiar 
and homely air. A common meeting ground 
with Americans, it gives him a sense of joint 
right and ownership with us in the best things 
of our country, and this with no suggestion of 
patronizing interest. 

Best of all, I think, the library brings the 
immigrant in effective touch with American de- 
mocracy and American ideals, and so powerfully 
helps destroy the impression of heartless com- 
mercialism that many of our immigrants in their 
colonies continually assert is the main charac- 
teristic of our civilization. 

[From an address by John Foster Carr, New York 
City, before the Americanization Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May, 1919.] 

THE LORD OF THE HALL OF BOOKS. 


1 am Thoth, the Lord of the Hall of Books, 
the perfect scribe whose hands are pure, who 
writes down justice and who hates every wrong: 
whose words being written are 
have dominion 


immortal and 
earths. I refresh 
| reveal and inter- 

I am Lord of all learning, num- 
measuring, the founder of all 
I weigh and record the deeds of men. 
key- 


over two 
memory by recorded words. 
pret all things. 
bering and 
sciences. 
Five thousand years ago I sounded the 
note of real education and founded a true uni- 
versity. Now as then and everlastingly it 
true that learning, dominated by a burning 


is 
zeal 
for justice and righteousness, is the irresistible 
weapon of the weak against the strong 


E. 


MORGAN 


From beyond the realms of the setting sun 
have I watched through the years. I have looked 
on when books were kept from the common 
people because written words gave superhuman 
power. But in your day my eyes have seen a 
great captain of industry uniting the patronage 
of the Halls of Books with propaganda of arbi- 
tration in two hemispheres. 

Your Halls of Books are full of the wisdom 
and the witchery of the ages. Bring all youth 
to the portals. Give them the keys, large and 
small, whichever is fitted to their hands, for in 
the Halls of Books or by their secrets is fought 
the great duel between intelligence and ignor- 
ance. 

I am the revealer. It is I, Thoth, Lord of the 
Hall of Books, who gives Light the Victory over 
Darkness. 

Adapted from the Book of the Dead by 

GERTRUDE BUCK. 


From the Sierra Educational News, June, 1919. 


A LIST OF PLAYS SUITABLE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL READING. 


(Of such character that they can be discussed in class.) 





3aker—Nathan Hale. 
Barker—Prunella. 
sarrie—Half hour plays. 
Admirable Crichton. 
Bennett—What the public wants. 


Quality street. The 


Galsworthy—Strife. Silver Box. Justice. 

Gregory—Seven plays, and other collections of 
her plays. 

Goldsmith—She stoops to conquer. 

Ibsen—The doll’s house. Pillars of society. 

Fitch—Beau Brummel. 

Kennedy—Servant in the house.. 

Mackaye—Canterbury pilgrims. Scare crow. 


Joan of Arc. Thousand years ago. 
Maeterlinck—Bluebird. Mary Magdalene. 











Moliere—Learned ladies. Middle class gentle- 
men. Imaginary invalid. 

Noyes—Sherwood. 

Parker—Disraeli. Pomander walk. ' Trelawney 


of the Wells. 
Peabody—Piper. Wolf of Gubbio. 
Rostand—L’Aiglon. Cyrano. Chanticler. 
Shaw—Devil’s disciple. John Bull’s other island. 
Sheridan—The rivals. 





Synge—Riders to the sea. Shadow of the glen. 
Tarkington—Beauty and _ Jacobin. Monsieur 
Beaucaire. 
Zangwill—Melting pot. 
Yeats—Cathleen ni Hoolihan. Pot of broth. 
Land of heart’s desire. 
[Compiled by Mignon G. Wright of the English De- 
partment, Oak Park, Hl., High School.] 


—From Public Libraries, 
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GREAT AMERICANS. OF THE PAST 


CYRUS WEST FIELD 
BY JANE A, STEWART 


“But suppose you don’t succeed? Suppose 
you make the attempt and fail, your cable is 
lost in the sea, then what will you do?” 

The answer came at once, “Charge it to 
profit and loss and go to work to lay another!” 

The man who made this spirited reply was 
the famous Cyrus West Field, builder of the 
first Atlantic cable. He was talking with an 
English capitalist whom he was endeavoring 
to interest in this great plan for uniting Britain 
and America by undersea wire. 

Lord Clarendon was greatly impressed by 
Mr. Field’s proposition; and even more so by 
the spirit and character of this successful Ameri- 
can who, he saw, would never let go an en- 
deavor until it had been achieved. He promised 
his co-operation and he kept his pledge, just 
as Field kept his until the final triumph. It was 
through the perseverance and initiative of Cyrus 
W. Field that the great enterprise of laying the 
first Atlantic cable was accomplished. He con- 
ceived the plan in 1854 and for over a decade he 
labored and struggled against obstacle after ob- 
stacle until finally all were overcome and he 
stood upon the pinnacle of success as a world 
benefactor. 

It is a hundred years on November 30, 1919, 
since Cyrus Field was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. In that pleasant village par- 
sonage under the fine training of their noble 
father, Rev. Dr. David Dudley Field, he and his 
three brothers were reared. These were David 
Dudley Field, the famous jurist; Stephen J. 
Field of the United States Supreme Court, and 
Henry M. Field, clergyman and author, all emi- 
nent men, 

Not caring for a college education as his 
brothers did, Cyrus went off to take a position 
in a big dry goods house in New York City. He 
was then fifteen years old and his salary was 
fifty dollars a year. Before he was of age he 
went into business for himself, the making and 
selling of paper. So energetic and industrious 
was he that in 1853 he was able to retire partly. 
He traveled and found relief from business strain 
for several months in South America. Return- 
ing to New York, refreshed and rested, he was 
sought by Frederick Nestor Gisborne, whose 
plans had fallen through for lack of funds. This 
Canadian inventor and engineer had aimed by 
wire, etc., to connect St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and New York City. His underground tele- 
graph wire in Newfoundland was about half laid 
to Cape. Ray when financial obstacles held it 
up for good. 

This won the warm sympathy of the alert, 
keen, big-hearted American, who saw the value 
of the enterprise, and it was while studying up 
this abandoned scheme that Field conceived 


his big idea of laying a submarine wire across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Having learned that “the se- 
cret of happiness is never to allow one’s ener- 
gies to stagnate,” he was ready for the next 
thing; and this next thing now presented itself 
to his receptive, eager mind. He was convinced 
that this was the work given him to do. With 
characteristic promptness he brought to the en- 
terprise all his trained resources of mind and 
character. 

It was Lord Beaconsfield who said that “Per- 
severance and tact are the two great qualities 
most valuable for all men who would mount, 
but especially for those who have to step out of 
the crowd.” 

Cyrus Field had both, combined with a faith 
equal to “building a bridge from this world to 
the next,” and a dauntless, dogged courage. 
With infinite patience and tact he overcame ob- 
jections, secured a charter from the colonial 
government of Newfoundland, formed com- 
panies to finance the plan, and met difficulty af- 
ter difficulty with sustained enthusiasm and in- 
domitable energy. 

There were many failures ahead of him. The 
first cable from England, which was to be laid 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, had to be cut 
to save the ship in a big storm when forty 
miles had been successfully dropped. 

The cable of 1857 parted when 335 miles had 
been laid, causing a loss of half a million dol- 
lars. Early in 1858 another cable parted when 
111 miles had been laid. This cable, however, 
was spliced in water 1,500 fathoms deep, and it 
was thought that Field and his co-workers had 


reached success. On August 16, 1858, a con- 
gratulatory message flashed under the ocean 


from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan. 
But after a brief period of service the cable 
ceased to work. 

But Field did not. He kept right at the job. 
The Civil War caused a sad delay; but after it 
was over, in 1865, the work of laying another 
cable was begun. It was a bigger, better cable 
than any of its predecessors, and hope ran high; 
but when within 600 miles of Newfoundland the 
sad story of failure was repeated, the cable 
parted. 

Rescue was found impossible; but another 
cable was made by the cheerful, dauntless Field, 
who had well heeded the admonition of Shake- 
speare :— 

“Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect.” 


Hope was his guardian genius, and experience 
his wise counselor. The two great nations, in- 
deed the whole world, looked to him for the es- 
tablishment of wire communication between 
the old world and the new; and their confidence 
was well placed; for to the earnest, able, persist- 
ent Cyrus Field every failure was but a step to 
success; and so it proved. In the summer of 
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1866 the great Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid under the sea, establishing a link between 
two worlds, never again to be severed. 

Field took his success calmly. With modest 
grace he accepted the high honors, the medals, 
gifts, etc., and the ovations tendered him here 
and abroad. Perseverance so long accompanied 
by hope had been crowned by joy! 

‘Perhaps it was of him that his author-brother, 
Henry M. Field, was thinking when he wrote: 


a as 


“Mankind worships sticcess, but thinks too lit- 
tle of the means by which it is attained,—what 
days and nights of watching and weariness; 
how year after year has dragged on and seen 
the end still far off.” 

Victory crowned the well-sustained efforts 
of Cyrus Field, who at his centennial in Novem- 
ber, 1919, is deservedly honored for his great 
contribution to human progress and for his tri- 
umphant patience, persistence and perseverance. 
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MY ANNUAL THIRST FOR LEARNING 


BV STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


I always wanted to know things, particularly 
if | thought the knowledge was none of my busi- 
ness; or if, convinced that it was some of said my 
business, it was withheld from me by some one 
for some reason. 

But as for a desire to become educated, or the 
knowledge that I needed to know any more than 
I did (there being nothing, so far as I knew, that 
I did not already know), I was never afflicted with 
it. 

That is, per se. Yet about once per annum a 
strange and wistful urge to become educated 
came over me and held me in its, as the feller 
says, thrall. 

‘That time when a thirst for pure erudition and 
to dally in the paths of learning overcame me 
quite, was always in the autumn. 

Some philologists or psychologists or astrolo- 
gists, or some other kind of gist who always 
claim to know their own particular gist of the 
matter, may be able to explain, or willing to take 
time to try to explain, this phenomenon to you 
by the fact that it was the month of October that 
I selected to be born in. 

All right. But I have a theory I believe will be 
accepted by practical theorists and especially by 
those who knew me in my remarkable childhood. 

About the middle of September or the first 9% 
October there was much work to be done on the 
farm; hard work, back-breaking work, for which 
I had no inordinate appetite. 

Usually I had just finished or was on the verge 
of helping finish cutting corn. The feel of the 


saw-edged blades on my red neck was still fresh 


and vivid, even as their marks were fresh and 
livid. The smart of the highly-decorated stinging 
worm was still on the backs of my freckled hands. 


The potato-patch backache was poignant, and the 


skinned places on my shins from climbing apple- 
trees for cider-making purposes—all these things 
were upon me, and I felt the burden, present and 
prospective. Before long corn-shucking, that 
most detestable of all cold-fingered jobs, would 
obtrude itself. 

Then would my bosom swell with zeal for edu- 
cation. Oh, that noble aspiration—the wish to 
improve one’s brain rather than run entirely to 
brawn and gristle and callouses! Ah, education) 
Knowledge is power! The pen is mightier than 
the sword or the shucking-peg or the briar 
scythe or the grubbing hoe or the corn-knife or 





the axe with which the winter fuel had to be cut 
—yea, even greater than the cross-cut saw or the 
maul and wedge! 

I wonder just how many people ever went to 
school because of an abstract and impartial de- 
sire for knowledge and improvement for knowl- 
edge and improvement’s sake. I wonder how 
many more have gone to school because they 
were sent by parents who didn’t want them 
around home; who really knew the children 
should be educated; who wanted the children to 
have “easier lives” than said parents had had; 
who feared the truant officer if the children didn't 
go. And I wonder just as much how many oi 
the statesmen and professional men of our glori- 
ous commonwealth went to escape blisters on 
their hands or on some other portion § of their 
anatomy—went, in fact, through common, gar- 
den laziness of the physical variety. 

Ignorance is not bliss when it is purchased at 
the price of hard physical labor—I think that 
must have been the epigrammatic expression of 
my platform when I was a child. I had nc thought 
of formulating any theory into words at the time, 
and there was indeed no need that it be done. 
Everybody, in the expressive language of a passé 
slang expression, was “onto me as big as a 
house.” My policy was fully understood 
by all my family and the near neighbors—some 
of our neighbors, by the way, being 
“near” as people can be and live. 

I had no wish to be grossly ignorant for its 
own sweet sake. Had the rest of the neighbor- 
hood been highly erudite, I should no doubt have 
clasped crass ignorance to my heart with avidity, 
for I did love to be different, so as to be noticed. 
But the rest of the community being a pretty 
hopeless set of poor white trash with an extreme 
case of idleness above the optical recesses, ed1- 
cation was not repulsive to me. That and _ the 
positive attraction in any direction that led away 
from the stubborn glebe and its vegetable con- 
tents and the corporeal activities necessitated to 
bring them forth and collect on them—these two 
influences contributed almost equally to making 
me the intellectual giant, the cerebral pheno- 
menon that I am. 

I wonder how many know just why they got 
such education as they got in early youth. I won- 
der also if I’ve told the truth as nearly as I in- 
tended to when I began this article, 
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BENSON’S OPPORTUNITY 


O. H. Benson leaves the Department of Agri- 
culture, U. S. A., where he has been the biggest 
man in the educational work of the govern- 
ment, and comes to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
as director of the Boys’ and Girls’ Achievement 
Bureau of the Ten North Atlantic States at a 
salary of $10,000 a year on a five-year contract 
with all the financial backing necessary for do- 
ing the big things he has in mind. 

The Eastern States Agricultural. and Indus- 
trial League, which is the designation of this 
new and noble organization, has provided ample 
funds for the employment of highly trained ex- 
perts in the leadership of young people, and Mr. 
Benson will have a free hand in their selection. 

Every man and woman selected will be gifted 
with the ability to lead young people. There 
will be no chumps above Mr. Benson cursed 
with narrowness, prejudice, or politics. This 
league will be in the highest sense a Service In- 
stitution. It will organize Programs of Achieve- 
ment that will lead boys and girls to love and 
enjoy the game of hard work through processes 
of self-help. There will be no cold storage edu- 
cation stuff put in incubating plants for the birth 
of aspirations for agricultural and industrial 
achievement. There will be no puttering over 
petty surveys, no fluttering over senseless pre- 
tenses, no sputtering promises never to be ful- 
filled. 

Here are ways and means to provide the op- 
portunity for youthful adventure which alone 
can put a’ muffler on public clamor for aimless 
change; which alone can quiet the nervous unrest 
of the day; which alone can prevent terrific out- 
bursts of social and industrial thunder and 
lightning by drawing to the earth the electric 
currents before they get intensely concentrated. 

Chambers of Commerce from Bangor to Buf- 
falo will get behind all of Benson’s Programs 
of Achievement; universities from Orono to 
Pittsburgh can getintothe game ifthey wish, 
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or they can sit on the tail of progress and shout 
“whoa” to no effect. 

Mr. Benson is to sit in the locomotive and put 
on steam and he will waste no time picking up 
the remains of the traditionalists who get run 
over by the Program of Achievement. 

Benson’s brain is to be in action leading boys 
and girls, youths and maidens into real action, 
in a real way, in a real world. 


————_ — — 0 @-0- @-0-@-0e- — — —- ~~ 


EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


At Springfield, at Camp Vail, there was an 
eight-day camp with all boys and girls who had 
won any first or second prize in any contest in 
the State Fair in anyone of the following ten 
states: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

Personal record summary of club boys and 
girls who spent eight days‘at Camp Vail shows 
many interesting statements with reference to 
the economic profit-making, earning-power, and 
property ownership of the club members. 

The following is a direct result of club work as 
outlined in the Boys and Girls’ Club work of 
the ten Northeastern States :— 

Number making report, 222; number who have 
earned and own Liberty Bonds, 89; value of 
Liberty Bonds, $9,350.00; average per member 
having bonds, $105.05; number who have earned 
and own War Saving and Thrift Stamps, 172; 
value of such stamps, $6,266.00; average per 
member having stamps, $36.43 ; number who have 
earned and own bank accounts, 137; amount de- 
posited, $13,736.54; average amount deposited 
by members having accounts, $100.26; total 
amount invested and deposited, $29.352.54; aver- 
age per member (222), $132.21; number who have 
earned and own horse or colt, 7; number animals, 
10; number who have earned and own pigs, 54; 
number of pigs, 97; number who have earned 
and own sheep, 9; number of sheep, 54; number 
who have earned and own calves, cows or baby 
beeves, 41; number of animals, 95; number who 
have earned and own poultry, 53; number of 
birds, 2,400; number who have earned and own 
town or city lots, 1; total value of such lots, not 
given; number who have earned and own farm 
land, 6; total value of land, $7,110.00; number 
who have earned and own farm equipment, 4; 
value of equipment, $50.00; number who have 
earned or own household or kitchen furniture, 
10; value of such furniture, $567.00; number who 
have earned and own automobiles, 4; value of 
automobiles, $1,810.00; number in grammar 
school, 52; number in high school, 144; number 
in college, 6; number not in school, 20; members 
intending to go to college, 148. 

Forty per cent. owned Liberty Bonds; 77 per 
cent. owned War Saving or Thrift Stamps; 61 
per cent. had bank accounts; 18 per cent. owned 
calves, cows or baby beef; 23 per cent. owned 
poultry, 2,400 birds, average 10 birds apiece; 3 


per cent. or 7 owned 10 horses ; 24 per cent. or 54 
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owned 97 pigs; 4 per cent. or 9 owned 54 sheep; 
1 owned a town lot; 6 owned farm lands, value 
$7,110.00; 4 owned farm equipment, value $50.00; 
10 owned home equipment, value $567.00; 4 
owned automobiles, value $1,810.00; 24 per cent. 
or 52 attend Grammar School; 65 per cent. or 
144 attend High School; 2 per cent. or 6 attend 
College; 9 per cent. or 20 attend no school at all 
except the club work school; 66 per cent. or 148 
intend to go to College; 32 per cent. or 72 are 
officers of their clubs; 8 per cent. or 18 served as 
local leaders; 25 per cent. or 55 were in their 
first year in club work; 30 per cent. or 67 were 
in their second year in club work; 20 per cent. or 
44 were in their third year in club work; 17 per 
cent. or 39 were in their fourth year in club work; 
4 per cent. or 10 were in their fifth year in club 
work; 2 per cent. or 5 were in their sixth year in 
club work; 1 club member was in the seventh 
year in club work; 1 club member was in_ the 
ninth year in club work. 

The above data from representative club mem- 


bers of 10 States offers a basis of study as to 
whether club work is functioning properly and 
getting results looked for by the leaders. These 


facts and figures are all authentic. 
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NEW A. L. A. SERVICE 


The American Library Association War Ser- 
vice is taking an active part in the program of 
reconstruction that has for its aim the fitting 
of discharged American soldiers and sailors into 
useful civilian occupations. To satisfy the de- 
mand of the home libraries fora list of the tech- 
nical books that will meet the needs of the dis- 
charged soldier or sailor its book department 
has just published an attractive 123-page list of 
technical books. 

Arrangement is by broad subjects with an 
index by smaller subjects. “An attempt has 
been made to arrange the books under subject 
in order of difficulty where scope is similar; 
otherwise to progress from the general treatise 
to the limited and specialized.” Full annota- 
tion and the starring of entries suitable for first 
purchase add greatly to the value of the book as 
a buying list. Larger libraries that already 
have excellent collections of technical literature 
will welcome the list for its reference value in 
connection with reconstruction work. 

The demand made upon the libraries for this 
class of literature by returning troops is very 
great. The librarian in charge of the technical 
department of one library, who kept account of 
the matter for some time, reported that an av- 
erage of 100 men daily testified that they had 
first learned of the technical books for which 
they were asking through the War Service of 
the A. L. A. 


———_—_———-@ @-o-@-e- @-e-—_— — -- -— 
THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We begin this week a Department of Music 
in charge of Edwin N. C. Barnes, Providence, 


: 494 


Rhode Island, who has been the editor of the 
Eastern School Music Herald for three years. 

Mr. Barnes is one of the best equipped men 
in the country for this work; his studies have 
been adequate; his experience extended and 
valuable; he was president of the Rhode Island 
Music Supervisors’ Association, 1915 to 1917, 
and has been identified with many associations 
of music supervisors. 

This Music Department is in line with the 
progressive policy of the Journal of Education. 
There are already Departments of Modern Lan- 
guage, of Matheimatics, of Libraries, of Muse- 
ums, and of the Eastern States’ Associations. 
Other departments will be introducéd. 

It is the demand of the age that all teachers 
should know something of the work in spécial 
subjects and we are stre that there is no other 
place where a teacher can get as much variety 
that is as valuable as in the Journal of Edtica- 
tion. 
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TO THE RESCUE 


Disquieting as it is to the peace of mind of 
conservative educators schools were closed for 
one or two weeks in October that boys might 


go to the rescue of the sugar beet crop. It was 
not a tradition but a condition that faced the 
school authorities. Sugar was desperately 


needed in every home in America with no ade- 
quate supply on hand; beets worth $2,500,000 
in the fields of one neighborhood; harvest help 
absolutely unattainable; a freeze liable in two 
weeks which would wipe out that entire crop; 
a thousand able-bodied boys in the schools! 
Tradition said these boys should not be dis- 
turbed in their studies; some school authorities 
refused to dismiss schools and beets froze in 
the ground; most schools closed for two weeks 
and will eliminate two holiday vacations of a 
week each. Which was wise? 
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SEX EDUCATION 


Whatever our traditional prejudices, we may 
as well face the fact, all of us, that boys and girls 
in America are not to be allowed to learn the 
most sacred facts in human life in vulgar ways. 

Whatever mistakes may be made by injudi- 
cious zealots there will be found ways and means 
to deal with the subject sanely and safely. 
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Nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds 
have been paid off by the government with loans 
returned by the Allies. The total amount of 
all issues of bonds is about $17,000,000,000, of 
which about $10,000,000,000 was loaned to the 
Allies. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


VICTORY AT LAST. 


In the world’s annals there is no more fas- 
cinating and inspiring story than that of man’s 
battle with disease, especially the dread scourge, 
yellow fever, which for 300 years has reaped a 
harvest of death. The cause of the dreadful 
disease was a complete mystery until 1881, when 
Dr. Finlay of Havana announced the _ theory 
that it was transmitted by the mosquito—and 
by one species only, the stegomyia fasciata. But 
not till 1898 was its correctness proved and then 
by Major General Gorgas, sent by the United 
States to Cuba as chief sanitary officer. Mem- 
bers of the American commission on yellow 
fever offered themselves for a conclusive test. 
They were bitten by mosquitoes and had the 
fever, one, Dr. Walter Read, giving his life thus 
for humanity. Dr. Finlay’s theory was proved. 
Major Gorgas saw that only one thing was to 
be done, viz. exterminate the stegomyia fasci- 
ata, and this he has done, having recently con- 
quered it in its last stronghold, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor. 





————— 
A GREAT STATUE. 

The statue of Lincoln by Daniel Chester 
French for the Lincoln Memorial Building, 
Washington, is completed. The figure of the 
great President represents him sitting and is 
twenty-two feet high, is made of twenty-eight 
blocks of Georgia marble and weighs 270 tons. 
These separate pieces are so nicely fitted as to 
look like a single block of stone. The famous 
sculptor has had the valuable assistance of the 
well known Piccirilli brothers, six of them, all 
talented and accomplished artists, the sons of 
Guiseppe Piccirilli, who came to New York in 
1888, himself a great sculptor. 

i _o—- 
BOSTON SOCIETY WOMEN STUDY FINANCE. 

Mrs. F. L. Higginson of Boston is the leader 
of a movement whereby women of means may 
learn how to manage their own business affairs. 
Its headquarters is the new college of secre- 
tarial science of Boston University — the first 
in the country to make provision for such study. 
Classes will meet twice. a week during the 
school year. A new building is already planned 
which will be devoted exclusively to the housing 
of this up-to-date enterprise. 

scientist 
THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


Elizabeth of Belgium is not only an_ efficient 
ruler, but a remarkably versatile and_ talented 
woman. She is an accomplished linguist and a 
violinist of unusual ability. She is a_ skilled 
equestrienne and a patron of the arts. She has 
founded a cooking school and fostered the 
handicraft of her people, especially lace making 
and porcelain manufacturing. Moreover she 


holds a medical degree, has written dramas 
which have been successes and is renowned for 


her charities. All the world honors such a 
queen. 


upenidiindpios 
BELGIUM’S SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

Cardinal Mercier says that $20,000,000 are 
needed to rebuild his country’s ruined schools 
and church buildings destroyed in the war. 
Louvain University will require $8,000,000; 
high schools and colleges, $4,000,000, and 
churches and orphanages, $8,000,000. 

stations 
MUNICIPAL INCOME AND OUTGO. 

The expenses of the 227 cities in the coun- 
try with a population of more than 30,000 the 
last fiscal year exceeded the income by more 
than $48,000,000—an average of $1.42 per 
capita. 

+ 
CITY VS. COUNTRY. 

Statistics prove the country to be more 
healthful than the city. During the last five 
years covered by the census the death rate in 
cities was 21.6 per cent. greater than in coun- 
try districts, the rates being 16.3 per cent. and 
13.4 per cent. respectively. 

‘intelieein 
BIG PROFITS. 

Assistant Postmaster General Koons testified 
October 2 before the House Committee on Post- 
office Department-expenditures that, in spite of 
reductions in rates, the yearly profit of parcel 
post business is now $10,000,000. Mail order 
houses send most of their packages now by mail, 
and deliveries are so speedy that one big house 
has asked for delay as the goods arrive before 
invoices can be prepared and sent. 


China is represented by three doctors at the 
great International Conference of Women Phy- 
sicians in New York City. Strange to say two 
of them cannot understand each other in 
Chinese, as they speak different dialects, but 
they both speak English and so have no trouble 
in interchanging ideas. 

a 

On September 27 John D. Rockefeller placed 
$20,000,000 at the disposal of the General Edu- 
cation Board, to be distributed within the next 


fifty years among the medical schools of the 
country. 


—_— —O-——— 


In Norway married couples may travel on 
the railroads for a fare and a half. 


——Q———_. 


Yellowstone Park had more than 10,000 more 
tourists this season than ever before. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


DURAND W. SPRINGER 


Durand W. Springer, whose secretaryship of 
the National Education Association made all 
its members acquainted with him, has had two 
years of highly important and efficient service 
in connection with War Camp service, first at 
Camp Custer, then in charge of the entire Cen- 
tral War Department camps, ending with the 
Rehabilitation Division of the Board of Voca- 
tional Education, and has settled down in Ann 
Arbor once more and is with the University of 
Michigan as superintendent of its Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital, which is one of the best in the 
country. 

cxtinalgiiet 
LIDA B. EARHART 

Lida B. Earhart, Ph. D., who goes to the 
Teachers College of the State University of Ne- 
braska at the highest salary ever paid a woman 
in that state, has a rare opportunity as Profes- 
sor of Elementary Education. It is really the 
“coming out” occasion of Teachers College, 
which now has a_ fine new building all its own. 
The building has been especially constructed for 
the punpose of affording prospective teachers an 
opportunity to prepare for independent work as 
teachers. Dr. Lida B. Earhart is especially 
known from her “Type of Teaching” and 
“Teaching Children How to Study,” and from 
her connection with the Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she earned her Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees. 

an 


G. A. AXLINE 


George A. Axline, long president of the Albion, 
Idaho, State Normal School, died at Long Beach, 
California, on October 11, after a serious illness 
of seven months. He was in attendance upon 
the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence in February and on the return trip ‘to 
Idaho was taken suddenly and alarmingly ill and 
was unable to resume his work at Albion. This 
autumn he went to Long Beach in full expecta- 
tion that a vear there would restore him to health. 
The effect was quite otherwise and death came 
soon. Mr. Axline was one of the rarest men I 
have known. I was at Albion practically every 
year of his official life. Albion is in one of the 
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choicest valleys in the Intermountain region, and 
the ride of twenty-two miles over the mountain 
that I have taken with him year after year is 
among my pleasantest recollections of my travel 
life. 
—9——— 
CHARLES S. FOOS 

Superintendent Charles S. Foos of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the foremost city school 
administrators in the country. Reading has al- 
ways had exceptional educational leaders. It 
was in Reading that Dr. Z. X. Snyder attracted 
national attention from the prominence of 
which he became principal of the Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, State Normal School; received the ap- 
pointment as state superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he was unable to qualify be- 
cause of a technical error in the way in which 
the governor made the appointment, and be- 
came president of the Colorado Teachers’ Col- 
lege, where he maintained national leadership for 
a quarter of a century. It was in Reading that 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet gained national promi- 
nence which gave him the superintendency of 
Springfield, Mass., and later the deanship of the 
School of Education in the University of the 
City of New York. In the wake of such men 
Charles S. Foos has retained for Reading its 
national distinction and because of more ex- 
tended service has seen even more tangible re- 
sults than the city demonstrated under all pre- 
vious leaders. 

One feature is characteristic of many. The 
Reading Free Dental Dispensary, one of the 
first ten established in America and the first re- 
ported in Pennsylvania, was established in 
1910 for the treatment of indigent pupils. This 
work is conducted in the school administration 
building. | Pupils whose parents are unable to 
pay receive free treatment. Each year the 
members of the Reading Dental Society make 
a thorough examination of all the first grade 
children. Examinations are made by the medi- 
cal inspectors of all children from the second 
grade up through the high schools. Blanks, 
noting the condition of the teeth, are filled out 
by the nurses, and taken to the parents. Since 
1916 there have been 4,300 visits by children to 
the dispensary; 1,483 received treatment; 7,045 
teeth have been filled and 1,958 teeth extracted. 
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LIFE 


Our yesterdays are the blocks with which we build 
Foundations for the structure of today, 

And our tomorrows are but fading clouds 

The breath of circumstance may blow away. 

Were we to labor for ourselves alone 

Small need for aching brow and weary brain 

We strive and struggle for posterity, 

And hope to widen manhood’s great domain 

Who seeks for self, tears down where he should build, 
Who builds for others, wins the wreath of day 


Our yesterdays should then be broad and strong, 

To hold aloft a glorious today. 

If we were mortal, life were spent in vain, 

So brief it is, so full of toil and tears; 

But since immortal, O, how grand to know 

Each noble effort lives eternal years. 

Ambition, Hope, Faith, Duty, tender Love, 

Each one, a place within to help us, wins, 

The golden dawn of youth illumines the sky; 

Awake! Today dreams end and Life begins. 
—James Clarence Harvey, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


STRAIGHTENING OUT SALARIES. 


East Orange, N. J., October 17, 1919. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to you and to your paper for the splendid way in which 
you have featured many of the successful _ efforts 
throughout the country to increase the compensation of 
teachers. Much more must be done before the profes- 
sion receives a degree of recognition at all commensurate 
with the service our profession is rendering the country. 

I am convinced that the entire plane of teachers’ sala- 
ries must be raised to a hitherto unheard-of level. In 
fact, I can see no reason why first-class grade teachers 
ought not to expect $1,800 or $2,000 a year in the near 
future. 

I wish to have you know that East Orange is doing 
its part, slowly, possibly, but surely. A new schedule 
was adopted last spring, making the minimum for pri- 
mary teachers $850; for teachers of fifth and sixth 
grades, $900; for teachers of seventh and eighth grades, 
$1,000; high school women teachers, $1,000; high school 
men teachers, $1,200, with the following maxima: Kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers, $1,300; fifth and sixth 
grade teachers, $1,400; seventh and eighth grade teach- 
ers, or teachers of the intermediate grades, $1,500; high 
school teachers, women, $2,000; men, $2,500; grammar 
masters, $3,500; also the Board of Education gave prac- 
tically double increases to the majority of teachers to 
take effect this September, and as soon as schools opened 
in September we commenced on the problem of getting 
additional compensation for the teachers at once, having 
learned that the average price of board had been raised 
at least two dollars a wee’: since the teachers signed 
their contracts last spring. We were successful to the 
extent of getting the Board of Education to consider the 
subject and to vote a bonus of $150 for teachers whose 
salaries are below $1,500, and $100 for teachers whose 
salaries are $1,500 or more, excepting those where stich 
increased compensation would carry them above the es- 
tablished maximum. This was done unanimously by the 
board, approved unanimously by the Board of School 
Estimate and the first installment has already been paid. 

While this was not an effort to straighten out some 
inequalities in our salary scale that have existed fur 
some time and doubtless exist everywhere, it was a gen- 
erous effort on the part of the board to give immediate 
and substantial relief. 

We are now going to work deliberately and thor- 
oughly to revise the salary schedule, so that provision 
will be made in the forthcoming budget for next year for 
a proper salary adjustment all the way along the line. 

I might say further that the amount voted for the 
bonus above mentioned was $36,725. This was appro- 
priated, as you realize, after the budget for the year had 
been adopted, and frankly in anticipation of a budget 
not yet in existence. We are sure, however, that the 
spirit of East Orange is behind us and that it will not be 
found wanting. 

I am writing you thus fully not in order to advertise 
ourselves. I am writing you in the hope that this 


in- 
formation may enhearten other communities who are 
struggling with the same problem. 
Faithfully yours, 
E. C. Broome. 
—_—Q—— 
DEATH OF PRESIDENT AXLINE 
[Written for the Journal of Education.1 
The announcement of the death of President Axline 


in California on October 11 came as a distinct shock to 
all the teachers of the state of Idaho, notwithstanding 
the fact that many had known of the serious state of his 


health for some time. About two weeks earlier he had 
left his home in Albion, with the hope that the southland 
might offer conditions favorable to his improvement. 

President Axline was the senior in point of service ‘n 
the state among the presidents of the state’s higher edu- 
cational institutions and was one of the most highly 
respected and beloved educational men in Idaho. He 
came to Idaho as president of the Albion Normal School 
in 1904 and had thus, at the time of his death, served 
fifteen years. His administration was marked by the 
diligence, energy and wisdom with which he discharged 
his duties and by the personal confidence and affection 
of the students and faculty of the institution. His skill 
in the business management of the institution always 
deserved high commendation and his cordial relations 
with the county superintendents and schoolmen through- 
out the state has always been a source of strength to the 
institution and to the educational work of the state. 

It has been known for more than a year that Presi- 
dent Axline’s health was not good, a numbness of the 
extremities indicating that the circulation was poor or 
that all was not right. During the summer of 1918 while 
attending Columbia University he consulted eminent 
physicians of New York, who found difficulty in diagnos- 
ing the case. The symptoms, however, did not become 
alarming until January, 1919, while attending the N. E. 
A. at Milwaukee. He at once consulted Chicago physi- 
cians and continued under the care of physicians there 
and other points during the winter and spring. During 
this period he lost all motor control of his lower limbs 
so that he was compelled to use a wheel chair. Return- 
ing to Albion in June, he showed some temporary im- 
provement followed by his decline and his trip to Cali- 
fornia and his death. 

George A. Axline was born in Fairfield, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1871. He was educated in the public schools 
and was graduated from Parsons College with the B. A. 
degree in 1892. He received from the same institution 
the M. A. degree in 1895, and in 1917 the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the same in- 
stitution. In 1904 he was brought to the state of Idaho 
as president of the Albion Normal School, through the 
influence of Hon. J. T. Pence, who served for several 
years as regent of the school. Under the presidency of 
President Axline, the Albion Normal School achieved a 
high place in the esteem of the people of the state for 
the high character of the work done, the excellence of 
the faculty and the satisfactory success of its students 
and graduates in the schools of the state. The handi- 
cap of a remote situation and the consequent small at- 
tendance was met by President Axline as far as possible 
by the high grade of the work done. 

As the period in the history of the state came when 
only graduates of high schools were admitted to the nor- 
mal schools, the difficulties of the location became 
greater, but President Axline never iost faith in the 
usefulness of the institution, nor the importance of its 
work. He was a man of high purposes, unceasing devo- 
tion and great wisdom, who has contributed greatly to 
the upbuilding of his adopted state. His memory will 
be ever revered by his old students and colleagues and 
will be honored by all citizens of the commonwealth he 
served so well. The sympathy of the entire state will go 
out to his widow and to his children. 

_——— 


SHOP REPORT. 
BY A FRIEND OF THe EDITOR 
Recently the writer discussed the working of a very 
real project in the line of printing as carried on in a 
school in New Jersey and remarked how much more 
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valuable such a process is than those that merely have 
to do with making things as practice. Since writing that 
article I have come across a most interesting report of 
the actual summer experience of one of the boys in the 
industrial course at York, Pa. High School. In this 
school the boys spend each alternate two weeks in vari- 
ous shops of the city and then come back to their work 
in the school. During the summer they are urged to 
spend the whole time in work. At the end of each two- 
week period and at the end of the summer vacation a 
report is required setting forth their experience -in the 
shop. If recollection is not too dim I would say that 
there are two hundred fifty boys taking this course. 
Their earnings last year amounted to over thirty ~thou- 
sand dollars. On my last visit there I came across one 
of the reports of the summer's activity that seemed to 
me so remarkable that I felt it might be of interest to 
the Journal’s readers. This is an exact copy of the boy’s 
report. I wonder how many other schools might not 
with profit help their pupils to this same sort of finan- 
cial independence especially since I see in the papers that 
in one large city about fifteen hundred boys had left 
high school this year to go to work forced by the ab- 
normal price of living — and the school year there i3 
only six weeks begun. 
SHOP REPORT. 

Name, Gerald Reihley. 

Date of service, May 12 to September 20, 1919. 

Shop, Charles E. Tucker & Son. 

Trade, machinist. 

Shop operating time, 60 hours. Time lost, 5 hours. 

Hours worked, 1,624. Total wages, $1,390.30. 

Foreman, Gerald Reichley. Shop period, sixth 


KIND OF WORK PERFORMED AND FACTS 
LEARNED. 


During the first part of the summer I was working at 
Charles E. Tucker & Son. While I was working there 
I had office dictating letters, shipping of goods and re- 
ceiving of goods. This work was very interesting, but 
it was very slow, because when I had charge of the 
machine shop I was never without anything to do. The 
first work that I had in the office was the receivinz and 
shipping of goods. Later, | was changed to typewriting, 
and at first I could not operate a typewriter ver, fast, 
but they never said anything about my speed, as they 
were interested in my learning the business end. Aiter 
I had worked at the typewriter a few weeks, I was 
changed to filing letters and billing invoices. Later came 
the best move, it was dictating. This was the hardest 
job that I ever undertook. I could dictate to a man, 
but when it came to dictating to a girl, it seemed as 
though I lost the art of speaking. It was quite some 
time before I could ever dictate to a girl with any speed. 

While I was working at Charles E. Tucker & Son I 
received an inquiry for some machine work. The propo- 
sition looked very favorable to me, so I asked permis- 
sion to leave this job and do this machine work as ray 
father and I have a modern equipped machine shop at 
the end of our yard. This shop has a 9-inch swirg lathe, 
two small bench lathes, a ten-inch sensitive drill press 
and a Greénfield Universal grinder. 1 quoted on their 
inquiry and received the contract for two of the articles; 
on the other ones I had quoted too high. The pieces that 
: Just a roller 15-16-inch 
in diameter and 7-8 inch wide with a 1-4-inch hole through 
it; second, a pin 11-8 inch long, and 1-8 pam each end a 
1-16-inch hole was drilled. 


I had to make were as follows 


I had 10,000 of each of the 
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me and I worked as high as 125 hours per week. TF 
finished the contract in forty-eight days. I made $i,287.- 
40 on the work, and as my father paid for the cold- 
rolled steel that I used, so the money I made was worth 
while working over time. A few weeks !ater ! received 
another inquiry work which would amoun: -to «bcut 
$100,000, but I do not know if I will get that contract as. 
the bids will not be opened until December 15, 1919. 

After I had the shop put back in a clean state I agaim 
went back to Charles E. Tucker & Son aud tock up the 
same.work as when I left. 


—— 9 


Your book, “Danger Signals for Teachers,” is fine. I 
like the short chapters and the easy, striking style, and 
its good humor and its real helpful suggestions showing 
as they do a very earnest desire to serve the teachers 
rather than to tell them how much greater man you are. 
We need more of this in the school world. It does seera 
to me that the educational machine is burdened with a 
lot of camp followers whose credentials do not warrant 
them to speak in the first place and in the second whese: 
attitude is too destructive and selfish. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. H. Scott. 
——9———— 

October 8, 1919. 

Dear Dr. Winship: On getting back from my trip 
to Minnesota, it seemed good to find three copies of the 
Journal of Education awaiting my reading. 

While I was away I was greatly pleased to see the 
Journal of Education on the desks of the superintend- 
ents, also to note their appreciation of its contents. State 
Commissioner of said that of all educa- 
tional papers coming to him the Journal of Education, 
struck the highest note. He said he often wondered how 
you made the paper pay because you never catered to any 
of the small catch-dollar tricks which, as he said, bring 
in money, but destroy character. 

I wish I could tell you all the good things Superin- 
tendent of said about the Journal and 
about you personally, but if I did, this letter would run 
into pages. 

Your request that I write out a little story of the trip 
is in mind and I will do it for you. 

Cordially yours, 
F—— |— C—-. 











—— 
THE LOW COST OF LIVING. 


We hear very much of the high cost of living, but we: 
overlook the fact that many of the best things of life 
can be had for nothing. 

It costs nothing to stand up and walk and breathe 
properly. 

Fresh air in the home is free. 

No expense to taking a few 
morning. 

It costs nothing to chew the food thoroughly. 

It costs nothing to select the food best suited to the 
body. 

It costs nothing to clean the teeth twice a day. 

It costs nothing to stop using patent medicines. 
than 


simple exercises every 


It costs no more to read good books trashy 
literature. 

It costs nothing to have a cheerful, happy disposition, 
and stop having grouches. 


These things cost nothing, yet they will bring content 


above to make and finished the contract in sixty days. and reduce the doctor’s bill to nothing a year. — Toronto 
his was a big undertaking, as I had no one working for Health Bulletin. 
,’ A. a 
— Sa 





The path the prospective American citizen must tread before being admitted to citizenship 


is far too easy.—Edith A. Lathrop. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


Several of the State elections held on Tues- 
day had more than state-wide interest, notwith- 
standing that this is an “off year” in national 
politics. In Ohio, the prohibition issue was domi- 
nant, no less than four prohibition proposals hav- 
ing been submitted to the voters, tmcluding a 
proposed constitutional amendment repealing 
state-wide prohibition, another amendment per- 
mitting the manufacture of beer containing as 
high as 2.75 per cent. of alcohol, and referendums 
on two bills relating to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. On all but one bill the “drys” won. In 
Kentucky, a state-wide prohibition amendment 
was carried by a large majority. In New Jersey, 
the question was involved in the election of Gov- 
ernor; the Democratic candidate, who had de- 
clared that he stood on a platform “as wet as 
the Atlantic ocean,” being elected by a small 
majority. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 

The Massachusetts election was of nation- 
wide significance, and was watched with keen 
interest, because the dominant issue involved 
was whether Governor Coolidge should be sus- 
tained and re-elected because of his action in or- 
dering the State Guard to protect Boston after 
the police strike or whether his opponent, who 
had promised to reinstate the striking police- 
men and to dismiss the Police Commissioner, 
should be chosen in his place. The candidates 
bore the party labels, Republican and Democrat, 
but the issue was generally recognized as one 
that made havoc with party lines; and the result 
was the re-election of Governor Coolidge by an 
overwhelming majority of about 124,000 as 
against about 17,000 a year ago. The most strik- 
ing feature of the result was the large Coolidge 
vote in Worcester, Fall River, Brockton, New 
Bedford, Haverhill and other industrial centres, 
and the narrow margin by which Long carried 
Boston. 

AN UNEXPECTED MESSAGE. 

Of the hundreds of messages of congratula- 
tion which came to Governor Coolidge from all 
over the country, the most unexpected was this, 
sent by President Wilson from his sick bed: “I 
congratulate you upon your election as a vic- 
tory for law and order. When that is the issue, 
all Americans stand together.” For a Demo- 
cratic President to congratulate a Republican 
Governor upon his re-election—which involved, 
as a matter of course, the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic candidate—is unprecedented. But the cir- 
cumstances also were unprecedented; and there 
could be no clearer demonstration of the oblit- 
eration of party lines in this extraordinary cam- 
paign. This is shown also in the nation-wide ex- 
pression of satisfaction in the leading newspa- 
pers of the country—North and South, East and 
West, and of all shades of politics. 

ROUNDING UP THE “REDS.” 

The various alien anarchistic elements in the 
population, led by the Union of Russian 
Workers, had made preparations for an ex- 


tended demonstration on November 8—the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Russian revolution—in 
the hope of starting a soviet revolution in this 
country. But the Federal authorities had full 
information of what was planned, and on Novem- 
ber 7 and 8 raided the anarchist headquarters 
in New York and in twenty or more industrial 
centres and rounded up the leading conspira- 
tors. In New York alone, 500 of the anarchist 
leaders were arrested, and tons of anarchist lit- 
erature, inciting to revolution and pointing the 
way to a soviet government, were seized. Fifty 
or more anarchist papers and magazines, in vari- 
ous foreign languages, are published in New 
York. A mass soviet demonstration, which had 
been planned for Saturday afternoon in Rutgers 
Square, New York, was abandoned because of 
the raid. 

A MANDATE TO CANCEL THE COAL STRIKE 

ORDER. 

After a hearing before the Federal District 
Court at Indianapolis on November 8, Judge A. 
B. Anderson, who presided, ordered a cancella- 
tion of the strike order in the bituminous coal 
mine districts. The Judge pronounced the or- 
der a violation of the war-time Federal Iocd 
and Fuel Control Act, and described it as not only 
illegal but approaching rebellion. The court's 
order was so worded that failure to cancel the 
strike call, or any affirmative word or action 
tending to “aid and abet” the continuance of the 
strike, would make the union leaders violators 
of the injunction and in contempt of court. 

THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 

The Senate is nearing the end of its delibera- 
tions over the Peace Treaty and Covenant; and 
the latest test votes indicate clearly that Sena- 
tor Lodge has the situation well in hand. In the 
vote on November 7, on the proposed pre- 
amble, which would require written assent of 
three allied powers to American reservations— 
the first real test of strength in the Senate—the 
lineup was 48 to 40. On November 8, after a 
bitter fight by the minority, the Senate, by a vote 
of 50 to 35, adopted the reservation in which the 
United States reserves the right to be the sole 
judge, in the event of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, to determine whether its ob- 
ligations to the League have been fulfilled. 
These votes are interpreted as meaning that the 
entire list of reservations reported by the For- 
eign Relations Committee will be adopted with- 
out change. The Republicans voted solidly for 
the withdrawal reservation, and were joined by 
five Democrats. 

THE STEEL STRIKE. 

The steel strike has ceased to bulk very large 
in the news of the day. It is still in progress, but 
is diminishing in extent, more and more of the 
steel plants approaching their normal output. 
The burden of supporting the strikers and their 
families is becoming increasingly difficult to the 
Federation leaders, as the weeks go by, and 
they have sent out urgent appeals for help to 
every form of organized labor. There has been 
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comparatively little violence, since the outbreaks 


at Gary; and the anarchistic elements, there and- 


elsewhere, are less daring. The coal miners’ 
strike is of more absorbing public interest, be- 
cause that comes nearer home to the people 
everywhere, and would develop into a national 
calamity if it lasted many days. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE. 

The International Labor Conference at Wash- 
ington has not got very far with its work. Some 
of its members have been a good deal irritated 
by criticisms of its makeup and intentions ut- 
tered by Senator Sherman and others, Mr. 
Sherman, speaking in the Senate, described it 
as containing a number of Socialists, and also a 
number of radicals who go beyond Socialism, 
alien firebrands, but little removed from Soviet 
principles. The question of the status of Ger- 
man and Austrian delegates, who were reported 
to be on their way, occasioned some perplexity ; 
but the Committee on Admission of New Na- 
tions recommended that all countries requesting 
admission be accepted as members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. There has been 
quite a clash between the advocates of an eight- 
hour day and those who argue for a forty-eight- 
hour week. 

IRISH HOME RULE. 

An agreement is reported to have been 
reached by the British Ministerial Committee on 
Ireland on a plan for settlement of the long con- 
troversy over Home Rule. The committee, it is 
said, proposes a parliament for Ulster as well 
as for the other three provinces, in the hope of 
reconciling the opposite extremes of sentiment. 
By this plan it is hoped to appease the insistent 
demand of Ulster Unionists that they be left out 
of Dublin parliament, and at the same time to 
conciliate the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners by 
creating a legislative council called “the council 
for Ireland” to which is entrusted the control 
of customs and excise. The problem of deter- 
mining the future of Ireland is one of extreme 


difficulty, but it cannot be approached too soon. 
~~ —-— 0-0-0 @-« ee 


BIRD’S EYE MAPLE 


BY FRANK W. SIMMONDS 
Lewiston, Idaho 

It is only in our hour of weakness that we pray 
for easy tasks or idle lives. The pages of history 
record no great task accomplished without great 
labor and_ sacrifice. Every page of history 
the truth of the statement that “sweet 
are the uses of adversity” in the development of 


sustains 


sterling character. Every leaf in nature's 
notebook proclaims this lesson so convincingly 
that even the most timid spirit may take 


courage. 

Were you to visit the shop of a cabinet-maker, 
for the purpose of selecting the finest and most 
beautiful furniture obtainable, regardless of cost, 
there is little doubt but that in your search you 
would pass by the oak, the walnut, the rosewood 
and mahogany; and finally select that most bean- 
tiful of all woods, the bird’s eve maple—a wood 
that is the product of a most arduous and dis- 


couraging career. The beautiful formations yon 
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see, resembling birds’ eyes, are not natural 
products, but they tell am eloquent story of 
repeated injuries successfully overcome. While 
the tree was yet a twig, a certain type of insect 
chose it as a favorite place in which to lay its 
eggs, and the bark is pierced in thousands of 
places. As soon as the eggs hatch, birds peck at 
the bark to obtain the larvae for food and sorely 
wound the tree. But the tree, with a spirit worthy 
of imitation and emulation, instead of getting dis- 
couraged and growing downhearted, instead of 
asking itself, “What's the use?” and giving up the 
battle, sets itself bravely and determinedly about 
making the best of matters, and in so doing it not 
only heals the wounds, but it does the work so 
carefully and well that the scars are transformed 
into emblems of beauty. Year after year the suc- 
cessful struggle continues, until at length in the 
hands of the artisan it stands forth as the most 
beautiful of all woods. The tree made warp and 
woof of difficulties, and discouragements, and 


wove them into a pattern of marvelous beauty. 
e@-0- Gee ———- ° 


LABOR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY SAMUEL 








GOMPERS 
{Labor Day Statement.] 


The covenant for a League of Nations and the 
Treaty of Peace of which it ds a part holds the 
first world agreement among the nations to keep 
all that has been secured for labor and to make 
the standards already gained universal, advanc- 
ing and improving for all men, for all women 
and for all children. 

Until ratified the covenant and treaty are not 
safe and the United States is not a party. Any 
amendment to this treaty will send it back to all 
the twenty-seven nations concerned, Germany in- 
cluded. 

This first international charter for the rights of 
labor should be adopted without delay.’ It begins 
among the nations the great and sublime task of 
raising the level of the conditions of labor the 
world over. Every workman in the world, wher- 
ever he may be, is put in peril by every workman 
whose hours are long, whose pay is inadequate, 
whose conditions of labor are dangerous and 
whose standard of life is low. 

Every child at work at too early an age makes 
it more difficult to maintain the age standard for 
the labor of childhood. Tihis is fourteen in many 
of our states. It should be sixteen. Children 
working at a lower age make it harder to improve 
and keep the present child standards. 
the women. 


So with 
Every woman toiling twelve to four- 
teen hours a day renders it harder for every 
woman working eight hours a day—it should be 
six—to keep her hours secure. 

The world needs to be more safe for labor as 
well as for democracy. The world cannot be safe 
for democracy until it is safe for labor. The only 
sure protection for any labor anywhere is uni- 
The cov- 
enant and treaty delaved so long in the Senate 
proposes to gain this. 


versal justice to all labor everywhere. 


The labor articles of the treaty were drawn by 
labor men for labor. They will stand. 











It is most fitting that a great institution like 
Brown University should seek to preserve the 
memory of her heroic sons, who fought so 
bravely and in quite a number of cases poured 
out their life blood in the great war. Ina 
pamphlet published in May, under the heading 
given above, we find “A Report by the War Rec- 
ords Committee, including a statement of the 
war work of the University, the biographies of 
Brown men who died in service, and a directory 
of the military service of alumni, former students 
and undergraduates.” 

This is no small labor when one comes to real- 
ize that there were “over two thousand Brown 
men in military and naval service’ and “as many 
more who served as nobly in civilian life.” Pro- 
fessor James Q. Dealey, who himself took a very 
active part therein, writes earnestly of the war 
work of the University as an institution, while 
the Executive Secretary furnishes the biogra- 
phies of the forty-two men on the Honor Roll 
and data regarding service of alumni. 

When the Freshmen who were to make up the 
class of 1918 appeared at the University gates in 
September, 1914,—about 200 strong—they little 
realized that in four years most of them would be 
in national unifonm and that “some would lie 
buried on the battle-fields of France.” For the 
first two years there was little excitement. The 
war had not come home to our American youth, 
fave in rare cases. In the year 1916-17, Brown 
began to wake up. First money was raised and 
two ambulances sent to France. Then ten or 
twelve men, including Professor Hunkins and 
Hugh MacNair, entered the ambulance service 
at their own expense. Later a Brown Ambu- 
lance Unit of thirty-six men was formed and 
finally found its way to the Italian front and did 
heroic work there. In the Spring when war was 
declared the whole student body began to seeth 
with patriotic excitement. It was difficult to keep 
on with classroom work. Soon a Brown Bat- 
talion of the R. O. T. C. was organized and care- 
fully trained. Sometime before this half the 
student body had been drilling. By May 12 
“some 225 students had left Brown for military, 
naval or agricultural service.” 

In September, 1917, a strong battalion of stu- 
dents enrolled in the R. O. T. C. and by the next 
May two-thirds of them were in the service. Also 
about a hundred joined a naval unit, and several 
hundred took army drill. So by June, 1918, it 
could be said that: “Practically every member of 
the college was at work, either in service, in 
camp or training school, or on farm, or in muni- 
tion or ship-building plant.” This continued 
through the summer, and then came the request 
of the Government that colleges surrender the 
privileges of the R. O. T. C. and establish a Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps. This was quickly 
done at Brown, and from then on the institution 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY IN THE WAR 


was practically an armed camp, especially from 
October 1 onward until Christmas week, 1918, 
During these weeks up to the signing of the 
armistice quite a percentage of the students leit 
Brown for the United States training camps, 
So, in many ways, the students of the University 
proved that they could “handle the bayonet as 
readily as the pen.” 

Brown is proud of the noble part her studenis 
took in the war. She has printed “with sorrow 
yet with pride” her Honor Roll. It contains the 
names of forty-two men who died in military or 
naval service. President Faunce writes: “Be- 
side each name is a sketch that all can read, but 
the life behind the sketch was finer and nobler 
than any words we read or write. . Their 
faces vanish, but their souls are marching 
on. . . . Heaven helping us, we will be worthy 
of our unseen comrades.” 

The first of these hero names is that of Profes- 
sor Henri Ferdinand Micoleau, who, at the be- 
ginning of the war, hurried back to France, Te- 
joined his regiment as a Lieutenant, and fighting 
bravely in the first battle of the Marne was killed 
by a shell, on September 9, 1914. The last is 
that of George Lyman Stratton, a youth of 
twenty, who died of pneumonia in a Providence 
Hospital on December 6, 1918. Between these 
names are those of forty other young men whose 
bright, intelligent faces, so keenly alive to all that 
college men hold dear, makes one’s heart ache 
that, though they died like heroes, it was neces- 
sary to surrender life at so early an age. They 
stand out on these pages a band of strong, joy- 
ous, manly young fellows ready for the great 
adventure. Eleven of them died in action or of 
wounds, thirteen of pneumonia, five of influenza, 
three in airplane falls or accidents, three from 
other accidents, two in hospitals, one from sick- 
ness, one from meningitis and one unknown. 
Doubtless everyone of them could subscribe to 
the words of one of their number, Joseph Brown 
Bowen, who was killed in an air battle: “It does 
not matter when a man dies, but how.” 

The whole number of men Brown sent into the 
service was 1,974; of these the army claimed 
1,469, the navy 448, marines 12, foreign armies 13, 
and militarized service 32. Of those in the army 
552 held commissions from Lieutenant up to 
Colonel. Brown University has to be 
proud of her war record. 


reason 


Frank H. Kasson. 








Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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Danger Signals 
| for Teachers 
| ¥ By 


| DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


| || AE WINSHIP 














= Editor, “Journal of Education” 





This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal to all teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 


points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 
FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago 
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Brain-Fa 


Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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From a 
was disabled for sev- 
eral weeks. 








One Teacher Fell 


One Teacher Slipped 


swing and And sprained 
ankle during vaca- ed 
tion. der. 


We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 


These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents 
which are constantly happening to Teachers, and which 
cause them serious loss. 

Every day we send a rheque to some Teacher, some- 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers will 
meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine... Those who are members of the T. C. U. 
will receive cash payments to tide them over their mis- 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did 
not expect to need financial assistance when they joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very acceptable or even necessary. Your 
turn may come next. The least you can do is to be 
Prepared. Join the T. C. U. 





One Teacher Hurt 
her His back while fall- 
ing from steplad- 
He was a T. 


U. and 
We Paid Him $125 





One Teacher Was 
Hurt 

Riding in an 

that was struck by a 

train. 

We Paid Her $360 


One Teacher Stubbed 


And broke her toe, 
c chasing a dog that 
, chased her cat. 


We Paid Her $35 


Before you lay this magazine aside, write a postal or 
send the Coupon and learn just what the T. C. U. can do 
for you. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T. C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


auto 





Te the FZ. ©. UW. 


441 T. C. U. Blidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








IT IS THE SIMPLICITY OF 


Holden Book Covers 
THAT APPEALS TO TEACHERS 


Next to the protection which they afford the school book 
it is the simplicity of Holden Book Covers that appeals to 


teachers and pupils alike. 


A strictly one-piece cover that fits any book, is easily and 
quickly adjusted, without any cutting—and when on, is neat 


and firm, and stays put. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


rtment is open to contribu- 
es anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any t 
ef the country. Items of more an 
loca] interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 
-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
ast Teachers’ Association, 


> . : 
he New England Association 0 
School Superintendents and | the 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 


i f hu- 
ciation. Secretary of Massach 
setts Teachers’ Association, - 


ward R. Clarke. High School, Win- 
throp, Mass. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. prea, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University 0 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Shicag Ill. : 

sider touth Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell, South Dakota. 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Fairmont. President, 
Dr. Waitman Brabe, Morgantown, 
secretary, J. C. Sanders, Keyser. 

27-29: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association at East Central 
State Normal ~ School. Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, _ F. L. 
Stewart, Okmulgee. Secretary, 
E. C. Wilson, Ada, Oklahoma. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper 


DECEMBER. 


27: American Association of Teach- 
ers in Spanish at the Law School 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. . President, 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, 598 West 
191st Street, New York. Secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 
Park Place, Brvoklyn, N. Y. 

29-30-31: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department 


of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. a. 


Clevelan 
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CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. Under the leader- 
ship ef Superintendent Charles C. 


Hughes the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the city by an overwhelming 
vote provided for the expenditure of 
$2,304,000 on fourteen modern  ele- 
mentary school buildings and $760,- 
000 for a new Polytechnic high 
school. Sacramento will be second 
to no city in the United States in 
public school equipment. It has 
been one of the leading cities in 
America in progressive educational 
efficiency. 
IDAHO. 

ALBION. C. E. Bocock, who was 
acting president during the year’s 
illness of President George A. Axline, 
will continue to act as president. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. A - striking com- 
parison between conditions at the 
University of Chicago in 1892 and in 
1919 was presented by President 
Harry Pratt Judson at the recent 
Anniversary Chapel Service. 

In 1892 the total area of university 
grounds was four city blocks; the 
total area of grounds in 1919 15 
ninety-two acres. The total buildings 
in 1892 were four unfinished: in 1919, 
forty-one. 

The total gifts paid in up to Oc- 


tober 1, 1892, were $1,000,000; the 
total to the same date in 1919 was 
$53,506,086, The number of the 


Faculty in 1892 was one hundred and 
thirty-five; in 1919, three hundred 
and eighty-one. 

The matriculations October !, 
2, were 1; October 6, 1919, 79,901. 
The registrations in the year 1892-93 
were 742; in the year 1916-17 the, 
were 10,448; in the year 1918-19, 
%,635; and in the autumn quarter, 
1919, 5,375. There were no alumni in 
1892; in 1919 there were 11,396. 

The remarkable war service of the 
university is shown in the followine: 
The total number of the faculty en- 
rolled for war service was 100; the 
total number of students and alumnj 
in war service, including the Student 
Army Training Corps, was 4,355. 
The total killed or dead in service 
were 72; and the total honors, cita- 
tions, medals, etc., were ten. 

GALESBURG. Knox College has 
just received from Mrs. Lyman Kay 
Seymour of Payson, Illinois, $100,- 


000, which with $20,000 willed to the 
college by her late husband, makes it 
possible to erect a much needed men’s 
building on the Knox campus. The 
trustees hope that the building will 
be ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1920. It will provide dormitory 
rooms for eighty men, a large com- 
mons, where all the men may eat, a 
spacious lounging room and rooms 
in which the men’s literary societies 
may meet. It will be called the Ly- 
man Kay Seymour Hall in memory 
of Mr. Seymour, who was in the 
class of 1886 at Knox. 





IOWA. 


Pleasant township’s school board in 
Cass County has made a general 
raise of fifteen per cent. in the wages 
of all teachers of rural schools in the 
township. The increase is effective 
immediately. 

The increase was granted after the 
board had canvassed the situation and 
found the teachers were underpaid 
and that there was likely to be a 
shortage in the teaching force of the 
township unless such increase was 
granted. 


MAINE. 
Changes of location within the 
state have been made by superin- 


tendents as follows: M. T. Goodrich, 
from Jay to Kennebunk; A. B. Gar- 


celon, from Lovell to South Paris; 
T. A. DeCosta, from Mars Hill te 
Canton; Elmer C. Vining, from 
Smyrna to Boothbay; M. C. Joy, 


from South Paris to Fairfield ; H. 
C. Hull, from South Thomaston to 
Rockland; Eri Worcester, from Har- 
rington to Exeter; <A. L. Shorey, 
from Ashland to Milo; Elmer Eddy, 
from Exeter to Gouldsboro: R. L, 
Sinclair, from Gouldsboro to Machias; 


H. E. Henry, from Carmel to King- 
man; F. L. Higgins, from Milo to 
Mars Hill. 

The following new superintendents 
have been elected in the towns 


named and have 
tions since July 1: 


Lovell; H. 


assumed the posi- 
W. H. Edminster, 
R. Houston, Jay; E. 


Harris, Carmel; W. C. Webster, 
Flagstaff; C. J. Dunlap, Kingfield; 
C. L. Smith, Bath; Miss Lila M. 


Northrup, Whitefield; E. A. Pattee, 
Harmony; C. O. Turner, Thomaston; 
Mrs. Lucy P. Leach, Lagrange; J. 
B. Thompson, Franklin; Ray Rebin- 
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The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


In Bulletin No. 34, Commercial Series No. 3, recommends the teaching of eco- 
nomics in all commercial and stenographic high school courses — for both 
boys and girls. 

Leading educators everywhere are placing great emphasis on the 
teaching of economics in our secondary schools. The subject has been brought 
from the realm of the college to that of the high school by 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


By Graham A. Laing, 
Formerly Professor of Economics and History, 
University of California 


The unanimous opinion of those that have read this book is that no other 
text on the subject equals it 


—In simplicity of style 

—In comprehensiveness 

—In the treatment of modern economic subjects 
—In its appeal to boys and girls of high school age 


You can help in the movement toward better citizenship by making eco- 
nomics a permanent part of your high school curriculum. 


Order a sample copy of this book now and get ready for the next term, 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Liverpool 
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Business is Calling for More 
Stenographers 


\ ORE schools should teach and more pupils 
4 should learn stenography and typewriting. 
The demand for school graduates trained in these 
subjects was never greater; the opportunities for 
such students never better. 

It pays the young boys and girls of today to 
learn stenography and typewriting. Above all 





it pays them to learn typewriting on the 


SELF-STARTING REMINGTON 


—the machine which enables the typist to turn out business letters from 
15 to 25 per cent. faster. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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sé s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicage, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer 
«ial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ss ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 

Three-year course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by the_ State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
cation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High School work or its equivalent, 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave., 
Detrcit, Mich. 




















son, Harrington; Walter E. Lane, 
Smyrna; W. G. Hoyt, Ashland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The first. meeting of 


the year of the Classical Club 
of Greater Boston was held at 
the Museum of Fine Arts_ on 
Saturday, October 25. After luncheon 
the president, Professor Clifford 
H. Moore of Harvard — Univer- 
sity, introduced the following 
speakers: Dean Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard Law School, who spoke 
on the Mines of Plato; Dr. F. B. 
Lund, who read _ several of his 
original translations of the Odes of 
Horace; Miss Mary W. Calkins of 
Wellesley, who spoke on “The In- 
terest of the Teacher of Philosophy 
in the Study of the Classics,” and J. 
K. Thompson of Winchester College, 
England, classical lecturer> at Har- 
vard University. : 

The meeting was in charge of the 
committee on sociability, Miss Mary 
R. Stark of the Girls’ Latin School, 
chairman. 

NORTHAMPTON. At the meet- 
ing of the Hampshire County Teach- 
ers Association held October 24 the 
following officers were _ elected: 
President, James P. Reed of Hadley: 
vice-presidents, E. W. Goodhue of 
Haydenville; Misses. Cora Howlett 
of Amherst and Mary L. Allaire of 
Hatfield; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Miss Etta M. Warner of Northamp- 
ton. As the state has withdrawn its 
$50 annual allowance to the associa- 
tion, the motion was made that a 
committee of one from each town be 
appointed to consider the amalgama- 
tion of the Hampshire and Hampden 
associations. Otis R. Thayer, treas- 
urer of the Junior Red Cross, _ re- 
ported that $550 had been forwarded 
for the relief of children in the 
stricken regions of northern France 


-and Belgium. 


NORTHAMPTON. Smith  Col- 
lege is to start a “drive” for $4,000,- 
000. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Ten thousand teach- 
ers registered for the annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association in this city the last two 
days of October. Speakers on the 
program from outside the state were: 
George D. Strayer, Grace A. Day 
and William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Hugh 
S. Magill, field secretary of the N. E. 
A.; H. J. Waters, managing editor 
of the Weekly Kansas City Star; 
M. L. Burton, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; S. D._ Fess, 
member of Congress; C. A. Prosser, 
Federal Vocational Board; Ex-Sena- 
tor Albert J. Beveridge; J. Paul 
Good and F. S. Breed, University of 
Chicago; Andrew F. West, Prince- 
ton University; Robert L. Kelly. 
secretary of American Association of 
Colleges, and Edgar F. Van Buskirk, 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The high spot of the convention 
was Professor Strayer’s discussion 
of the question of atftiliation with 
labor organizations. He said in this 
connection: “Important and powerful 
though it is, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is a minority, and inas- 
much as we are bound to serve the 
public as a whole, we are not privi- 
leged to ally ourselves with any 
minority, whether that minority 
represents laborers, bankers or any 
other class.” 

Another high spot was President 
Burton’s vigorous plea for sane and 
clear thinking and public mindedness. 

Almost without exception the 
speakers urged the necessity of 
higher standards and increased sala- 
ries. The report on salaries by a 
committee headed by Superintendent 
Knapp of Highland Park proved that 
all that has been in behalf of better 
salaries is fully justified. 

Harvey H. Lowrey, Mt. Pleasant, 
the president of the association, was 
on the job and kept things moving 
on schedule. The new officers are as 
follows: President, T. J. Knapp, 
Highland Park; first vice-president, 
Harvey J. Lowrey; second vice- 
president, E. J. Hall, Calumet; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Desulah Ryan 
Dudley, Battle Creek; treasurer, John 
Riegle, Flint; secretary, John P. 
Everett Kalamazoo; members of ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. E. C. Tefft. 
Saginaw; W. A. Greeson, Grand 
Rapids; Mrs. Sadie Alley, Detroit, 
and John M. Munson, Mt. Pleasant. 


MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. Twelve thou- 
sand members of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers Association who met 
recently at Springfield, Missouri, 


declared their unanimous belief that 
the present campaign of the War 
Savings Division of the Treasury 
Department was essential to the pro- 
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motion of patriotism and prosperity 
to the nation. 

In a resolution adopted unanimously 
the teachers urged that thrift in- 
struction become a permanent part 
of public school procedure and that 
the issue and sale of War Savings 
Stamps and Thrift Stamps by the 
Treasury be continued. 

The text of the resolution is as 
follows :— 

“We recognize in the present 
national thrift campaign, a movement 
essentially educational in character 
and we urge that thrift instruction 
become a permanent part of public 
school procedure. We recommend 
therefore that the government con- 
tinue the issue of Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps as a medium for the 
investment of the savings of school 
children, believing that investment in 
these securities will promote pros- 
perity and patriotism.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

_ EXETER. An announcement of 
importance has been made by the 
trustees of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. It is to the effect that the 
trustees have taken over the manage- 
ment and the financial responsibility 
of the summer session of the school, 
which was last year run for the first 
time. Owing to the nature of the 
experiment, responsibility for the 
entire plan was assumed by the 
members of the faculty who pro- 
posed the new venture. It was 
thought that the school would fulfil 
the hopes of its founders with fifty 
students; but there were sixty-five 
students, and the success of the ven- 
ture was beyond question. The 
faculty has voted in addition that 
work done in the summer _ school 
shall count towards the diploma 
The school next year will be under 
the same members of the faculty 
who had charge last summer. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. G. S. Peacock, West- 
erly R. I., succeeds President 
Charles F. Meserve of Shaw Uni- 
versity, one of the leading negro 
educational institutions in the United 
States. 


OHIO. 


ELYRIA. Superintendent F. M. 
Shelton reports that every teacher in 
the Elyria public schools is a member 
of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, the Ohio State Teachers 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association. The city slogan is 
“Elyria, the 100% City” in all school 
activities. 

KENMORE. Charles E. Me- 
Corkle came here from Ironton at a 
salary beginning at $3,500 with an 
annual increase provided for in the 
contract. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WASHINGTON. Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Charles Black has been  inaug- 
urated president of Washington and 
lefferson University and his power- 
ful inaugural address had as its sub- 
iect, “Shall College, Education Be 
Humanized ?” 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

HURON. Huron College, Henry 
M. Gage, LL. D. president, is a 
highly prosperous denominational 
college under Presbyterian manage- 
ment. Of the twelve denominations 
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represented in its. student enrolment 
about one-half are of Presbyterian 
families; one-fourth are Methodists; 
Congregationalists and Catholics are 
about equal, one-tenth each. The 
collece has an endowment of $5(0,- 
000 and a “drive” is on for $600,000 
more. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The Washington Edu- 


cational Association held one of its 
most successful meetings in this city 


October 29-November Il. President 
Almina George of the supervisory 
force of this city presented an at- 
tractive program. The = speakers 
were men and women with  up-to- 
date messages which they delivered 
with unction. Sallie Hill, a 


newly selected field agent of the N. 
E. A., was the feature of the meet- 
ing from the standpoint of profes- 


sional leadership of teachers. An 
address of exceptional interest was 
“The Democracy of John Doe” by 


Chancellor E. C. Elliott of Montana. 


WISCONSIN. 


ASHLAND. Without even 
from the teachers the school board 
has granted increases to virtually 
every teacher employed here before 
the present year. 


a hint 


The increases range from $50 to 
$150, raising $700 to $800 in the 
grades and from $900 to $1,000 in 


the high school. 

The increases were granted for 
the purpose of equalizing the sala- 
ries of the older teachers with those 
who have been hired recently and to 
grant a living wage. 


FOND DU LAC. 
board members of 
County, who met October 18 in 
convention at the Armory, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to be 
presented to the county. board. 
The resolution requests that the 
county board consider the advisa- 


The _ school 
Fond du Lac 


bility of making an appropriation 
for a County Teachers’ Training 
School. The need of an institution 


of this kind in Fond du Lac County 
has been felt for some time. The 
big shortage of teachers during the 
past few years has brought to 
mind the fact that unless some- 
thing is done to remedy this condi- 
tion shortly Fond du Lac County 
school children will be suffering 
from the lack of training due to the 
lack of instructors. 

Based on the estimates obtained 
from other counties it is believed 
that the upkeep of an institution of 
this type in the county would be in 
the neighborhood of $5,000. This is 
a comparatively small amount 
when taking the future of the boys 
and girls of Fond du Lac County 
into consideration. 

At a community meeting of Fond 
du Lac County women held re- 
cently under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club, a resolution was 
drawn up asking the county board 
to consider the matter of a county 
training school. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. The 
women in attendance at that meet- 
ing were from all parts of the 
county and many stated that the 
shortage of teachers must be elim- 
inated. Their only conclusion was 
that a county training school 
should be established. 
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* * AGENCIES 4 s 


TEACHERS’ 





COLLEGE and normal positions are often particularly difficult to fill, 

for many such laces the country is carefully combed over to 

secure the right persons. Just now we are asked to recommend candidates 

for the presidency of a college of AND NORMAL school positions at $2500 for an 

ar at $5000 to $7500, - exceptional arithmetic teacher and 

$2 to $2200 for a _ primary — all attractive places, requiring efficient 
Agency 


teachers. Those who enroll in “our for exceptional oppor- 
tunities are usually satisfied with the returns in such offered POSITIONS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


and 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 =. Jackson Boulevard 


34th Year ; 
° Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with ti ‘ 
’ - 2» MEAL, NW imely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


NVER, § Prospects, Critic 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tien, ete. sent ee . 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


'wPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommen#s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Colle 
and FOREIGN . NCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





ommengnae eraetene and has filled hun- 
°o gh grade positions (u 
$5,000) with excellent se serny f Md 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. 
none ou pt if youn aale et 


Kellogg's Agency sess" ems a 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprie 
442 Tremont Building, (a 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency ae 
LS superies people. . 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 3th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBO' , Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities fer placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone 











504 November 13, 1919 

















TARR AND McMURRY MAPS 
AND THEIR SOURCES 
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The information for this new map of Europe was obtained from maps and descriptions 
published in the peace treaties. The treaty witn Germany contains four maps which de- 
fine the new German boundaries and, to a large extent, the boundaries of the new Euro- 
pean states. Subsequent decisions and treaty provisions have fixed other boundaries in 
the various sections of Europe. 

The treaty with Germany settled also the disposition of German _ colonies. It 
made possible the new maps of Asia, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, the British Em- 
pire, ete. 

Maps based upon peace treaty maps and descriptions have been published by French, 
English, and American geographical societies, by the Statesman’s Year Book for 1919, 
and by departments of the United States Government. Articles and pamphlets in ex- 
planation of these new maps have also been published by these same agencies. These 
are the sources of the new color maps in the present edition of the 


Tarr and McMurry Geographies 


First Book: New color maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and possessions of 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, and reorganized text. 


Second Book: New color maps of Europe, British Empire, Western Europe, Central 
Europe, possessions oft United States. France. Italy, Netherlands. and Japan, and re- 
organized text. 


Geography of the Great War — New maps and illustrations. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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